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Avoid Losses On Buildings 


By Cooperation Of Banks, 
Architects And Builders 
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But Still This Farm Can 
Make A Profit 
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HEADQUARTERS 


for Wisconsin facts 


Genuine banking service includes the progress and prospects + ee One reason 


dissemination of facts as well as the 


furnishing of funds. At the First 


Wisconsin, we consider it one of our 


why we are able to do this is that we 
enjoy direct contact with banks and 


bankers® in all sections of the state. 
fundamental obligations to keep well 


informed about the territory we serve 
— about W isconsin’s industry and agri- 
culture, its fruitful 


Requests for information about 
‘Wisconsin will receive the personal 


attention of our 


* More than 2 out of every 3 banks in Wisconsin 


are correspondents of the First Wisconsin. officers. 


FIRST WISCONSIN 
NATIONAL BANK 


MILWAUKEE 


markets, its economic 


Unit of WISCONSIN BANKSHARES GROUP 





















The Crosley Radio Corpora- 
tion’s new 8-story building 
at Cincinnati, Obio, built 
entirely of reinforced con- 
crete, with firesafe concrete 
floors. Architect, Samuel 
Hannaford & Sons; Build- 
ers, The Ferro Concrete 
Construction Co., both of 
Cincinnati 


One of the broadcasting studios. Walls of two 6” layers 
of cinder concrete blocks separated by 2-inch air space 








Crosley builds with CONCRETE 


for permanence 


Unquestionably, Crosley’s satisfactory expe- 
rience with concrete construction back in 
1926 influenced the decision to buildtheir tive appearance need not be sacrificed for 
new 8-story building in 1929 of reinforced pure utility. The tower, which dominates 
concrete throughout, a// of which was placed _ the architectural design, houses the sprinkler 


during the winter months. Due to the co-ordi- tanks. Rendering perfect service to the 
nated skill of the architect and the builders, | owning corporation, the building is also 
this concrete structure proves that attrac- § a credit to the city in which it stands. 





PORTLAND CEMENT Cc‘ssociation— 


Concrete for permanence and firesafety couse ane 
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Investment Contact 


For Banks 


Bankers are finding from experi- 
ence that it is to their interest to 
select an investment institution 
in which they can have full 
confidence and then maintain 
close contact.with it. Such rela- 
tionships with this Company are 
proving advantageous to banks 
in all parts of the United States 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Subscribers Say— 


Small Loan Departments 


“T have been receiving THE 
BaNKERS Montu_ty for several years 
and have found that the articles are 
invariably written by practical bank 
men and are very interesting and 
helpful. I read with much interest 
during 1930 the various articles 
which were published dealing with 
the small loan department. I feel 
that it is one of the most valuable 
journals that I receive and look for- 
ward each month to its receipt.’’— 
L. W. MircHe.u, Assistant Cashier 
& Auditor, The Seaboard Citizens 
National Bank, Norfolk, Virginia. 


Regional Clearing Houses 


‘‘We believe the one outstanding 
problem before the bankers today is 
to find a means of doing better bank- 
ing. All banks, whether branches, 
chains or groups, or independent, 
are equally interested. 

‘Nothing along this line has been 
devised so far which offers the pos- 
sibilities as does the use of Regional 
Clearing House Associations. It 
would seem to us that if something 
like this were brought out in each 
and every issue of your publication 
during the year 1931, it would have 
the best constructive effort possible 
for this year.’”-—L. L. LuNeEn- 
scHLoss, Vice President, Security 
State Bank, Madison, Wis. 


Data On Cost Accounting 


*“*T have been very much interested 
in the various articles appearing 
throughout the year relative to cost 
accounting and the application of 
service charges. I feel very grateful 
to the contributors for the informa- 
tion that I have been able to gather 
from their articles.’’ — Epw. 
McGowan, Secretary, The City 
Trust & Savings Bank, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 
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A Monthly Convention 


‘““The bank executive who regu- 
larly attends National State and 
Group Conventions; who is present 
at the various meetings and avails 
himself of the opportunity of dis- 
cussing new phases, ideas, and so on 
that are brought up, is in a position 
to absorb an abundance of very prof- 
itable knowledge. These opportu- 


nities have not often fallen to my lot 
as I am one of the type who has been 
kept close to the desk. However, I 
am pleased to say that much of the 
information, evidently lost through 
my absence from conventions, has 
been gleaned through the agency of 
your medium THE Bankers MontuH- 
Lty.’’—L. E. Husemen, Assistant 
Cashier, Diamond National Bank, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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you can fill the unforgiving minute 
with sixty seconds’ worth of dist 


OUR destiny is determined by your use of time. Time. 
Pitiless, unhesitating, implacable. 


The BLUE Book 
at Your Elbow 


The Service Guide is but one of the 
many time savers in your BLUE Book. 
Nearly three score years serving 
bankers have shown us what bankers 
need for daily reference.’ Buying infor- 
mation. Bank recommended attorneys. 
Directory of non-bank towns showing 
nearest banking point. Maps of states 
and foreign countries. Anything and 
everything you need to know in your 
daily work. 

If you are one of the few bank offi- 
cers who do not keep a BLUE Book at 
your elbow, you are crippling yourself 
unnecessarily. A BLUE Book will soon 
pay for itself in time saved for you. 


—Rudyard Kipling 


Much of your success as a banker depends on the time it 
takes you, for instance, to procure buying information. No 
need for you to spend hours interviewing salesmen to find 
the advantages of similar products. 


The BLUE Book at your elbow can do that work for you. 
All you need do is dictate a form letter of inquiry and direct 
it to be sent to firms manufacturing the needed product .. . 
as listed in the Service Guide section of your BLUE BOOK. 


This method will save you hours of your valuable time. . . 
will concentrate your interviews to the few who sell pre- 
cisely what you need. 


The BLUE Book at your elbow contains buying informa- 
tion on all products used by bankers. Use it. ‘‘Fill the unfor- 
giving minute with sixty seconds’ worth of distance run.”’ 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


536 South Clark Street, Chicago 
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Seventy | Broadway 


NEW YORK 


| 
| 
“Tuts is the addres 


known to the thousands of bankers who 


find Central Hanover correspondent 


banking connection. 


relationship a helpful and friendly 


CENTRAL HANOVER 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Representatives in London, Paris, Berlin and Buenos Aires 


NO SECURITIES FOR SALE 
CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS 
OVER 108 MILLION DOLLARS 
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UST as a bank needs a surplus, so a busi- 
ness needs liquid assets for an emergency. 


If it had not been for cash reserves built up 
during prosperous times by many, there 
would have been far more distress in 1930. 


The automobile business, for example, was 
able to regain its equilibrium quickly because 
it had a reserve. 


What Has Been Done With Reserves 


In some cases, these reserves were held 
in cash. In other cases they were invested 
in bonds. 


Regardless of what was done with the 
reserve, the quick assets were available for 
use in the case of emergency. 


It is important to note what these reserves 
were used for when the time came that the 
income of the companies which had reserves 
fell away materially. In the case of a number 
of concerns, these funds were used for de- 
veloping dealers. Not for securing new deal- 
ers, but for helping to make better business 
men of the dealers already under contract. 


Expert accountants were given the job of 
working out standard dealer accounting meth- 
ods. In at least one case, a subsidiary cor- 
poration was formed to sell its services to 
dealers as auditors and accountants. 


This corporation installs an accounting sys- 
tem and then makes monthly audits in order 
to be sure that the dealer is keeping his rec- 
ords properly. 


An Important Service To Dealers 


This is one of the most important services 
from the banker’s standpoint. You cannot 
afford to work with a dealer who does not 
know where his business stands. A dealer 
who is careless in his accounting, who fails 
to send monthly statements to customers, 
and who is not a good business man, is, of 
course, not a safe credit risk. 


On the other hand, the dealer who can 
show you right where he stands, the dealer 
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Kncourage Reserves In Business 


An Editorial 


who is in a position to supply you with a 
statement every month, if you want it, is the 
dealer who knows exactly what is wrong if 
his income falls off, and knows exactly what 
to do about it. Such dealers have gone right 
through the period of readjustment doing 
business at a consistent profit. 

Their business had been adjusted before 
the period of stress arrived, because it is ad- 
justed every month to changing conditions. 
Such dealers have built up reserves which 
make it unnecessary for them to borrow 
except for short-term commitments. 


One dealer, for example, borrows only for 
ten days at a time. Not because the bank 
requires it, but because that is all he requires. 

This quick-turn-over paper is desirable for 
the bank. It is possible because the cus- 
tomer built a reserve in times past. 


Why Reserves Are Important 


This reserve is particularly important to 
manufacturers. So many things can happen 
to a manufacturer these days that it is difficult 
to forecast just how continuous the manv- 
facturer’s income is likely to be. A new de- 
velopment in industry may interfere seriously 
with his sales, and this could not be forecast. 
Some new sales strategy employed by a com- 
petitor may require a manufacturer to go along 
on his reserve for several months while he is 
readjusting his business to the new con- 
dition. 

Any borrower who has a cash reserve will 


not be the one who calls upon the bank for 


capital financing. His borrowing will always 
be for short-time, current operations. He will 
always be a safe credit risk. 

While this is the time to prepare for help- 
ing manufacturers and other borrowers to 
build up a reserve, the time when they will 
be in a position to do it will be a little later 
when business is better. But a customer will 
be less susceptible to the suggestion later on 
than he will now. 

Now is the time to talk reserves. 
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VV hat other Locx has these 
PLUS VALUES? 


o you know of a safe deposit lock whose 
key cannot be seen or touched by anyone 
until your customer has rented his box? 

A lock whose maintenance cost is practically 
nothing? 

A lock which protects not only your customer, 
but your bank, from every form of thievery and 
error? 


A lock which has been declared pick-proof by 


Underwriters Laboratories? 


A lock which offers more exclusive safety fea- 
tures than all other safe deposit locks combined? 


There is but one such lock in existence—the S&G 
Secret Key Changing Sealed Key Safe Deposit 
Lock. Its plus values eliminate at their source the 
possibilities of loss by your customer 
or your bank. For your renter must 
choose his own key, sealed in its im- 
pression-proof metal scabbard; he 
and your custodian together must set 5 & G manufac- 
the lock he chooses to fit the key he *#7#7#0f Time,Com- 


: f bination and Safe 
has selected (see illustrations), and Deposit Locks have 


been pioneers in pro- 


thereafter only your renter and your tection since 1865. 





Sargent & Greenleaf Inc. 


New York @ 


@ CuHicaco @ Boston 


RocHESTER 
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custodian fogether can enter the box. And the state- 
ment your renter signs, that he is first to touch or 
see his key, is court evidence against fraud! 


This S&G Lock can be reset to an infinite num- 
ber of key-and-lock changes. It ismanufactured by 
the same pioneering organization which made-the 
first time lock ever to be installed on a bank vault 
door. It is standard equipment for such banks as 
Equitable Trust of New York; Bank of America, 
New York; Union Trust of Detroit; Aldine Trust 
of Philadelphia; Northwestern National of Min- 
neapolis. The coupon will bring you a sample of 
this lock, and a complete explanation of its p/us 
values and how they can increase your safe deposit 
box business. 


SARGENT & GREENLEAF INC. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
(Check square for information desired) 
Please send me a sample of the new patented S&G Sealed Key. 
Please send me a sample of the S&G Secret Key Changing Sealed 
Key Safe Deposit Lock, with sample keys and instructions. 


TAG INS a 5 6k sands vies etecancthtedacpuasiacedaedat - 
Address 


City and State 
Check here CD) if you wish a copy of A Quick Trip Through a Lock 


Factory. 
















Here is another issue that answers many questions. 


134 Ideas In This Issue 









The 


experiences are those of 27 different bankers located in 13 


states and one foreign country. 


1. How will it benefit your 
bank, if you encourage commer- 
cial depositors to build up cash 
reserves? Page 198. 

2. What are some good ways 
for an industrial concern to use 
its reserves in times of slack sales? 
Page 198. 


3. How will reserves avoid cap- 
ital financing? Page 198. 

4. How can you secure inde- 
pendent engineering inspection on 
buildings you are financing that 
will fully protect your bank’s in- 
terest? Page 203. 

5. Why is it that independent 
engineering inspection is some- 
times ineffective in protecting the 
bank? Page 203. 

6. How. can you build up a 
permanent sales department that 
will keep your bank going? 
205. 

7. What is the best way to 
select employees who will be most 
effective in a permanent sales 
department? Page 205. 

8. Is it practical to get the 
cooperation of architects and 
builders with your bank in a- 
voiding losses on buildings? Page 
207. 

9. What should a banker look 
for in checking the specifications 
of buildings on which he intends 
to lend money? Page 207. 


10. What is one of the best 
200 


Page 


Here Are 31 Of The 134 Questions To Which You Can 


Find Answers In This Issue. 


ways to secure new savings ac- 
counts? Page 209. 

11. How can you make cus- 
tomers believe that 3% on money 
in your bank is worth more than 
6% on interest some place else? 
Page 209. 

12. How can you make sure 
that your employees are improv- 
ing in their knowledge and ability? 
Page 211. 

13. How can you develop your 
junior executives in their ability 
to solve problems? Page 211. 

14. How can your bank give 
export service to the industries of 
your town? Page 212. 

15. What benefits will your 
bank derive if it encourages the 
development of foreign trade by 
local industries? Page 212. 


16. How can you make auto- 
mobile financing absolutely safe to 
your institution? Page 213. 


17. How can you promote the 
good will of automobile dealers 
without lending them money? 
Page 213. 

18. How can you discover a 
dangerous liar by signs in his 
handwriting? Page 214. 

19. How can you spot the man 
who has no conscience by noting 
his handwriting? Page 214. 

20. Is a farm that has been 
losing money for years a hopeless 
asset? Page 215. 





In addition, there is one 
article based on the experiences of bankers in every state. 








21. What can be done to a 
farm which is mostly overgrown 
with weeds and brush to make it 
a paying proposition? Page 215. 

22. How can you make sure 
that your investments are selected 
by expert analysts? Page 217. 

23. Where can you get depend- 
able credit information on new 
firms that come to your town? 
Page 217. 


24. What are the five questions 
you should ask about investment 
trust shares before accepting them 
as collateral? Page 219. 


25. How can you handle real 
estate loans now with safety? 
Page 221. 


26. What are five questions to 
ask about an appraiser before 
using his services? Page 221. 


27. Why has group banking 
been promoted? Page 223. 


28. What are some of the bene- 
fits of consolidating banks in one 
town? Page 223. 


29. Is there a movement of 
bank resources from certain states 
to others, and if so, in what 
direction? Page 227. 


30. What are some of the ad- 
vantages to the advertising of a 
consolidated bank? Page 229. 


31. What is the best dividend 
policy fora bank to follow? Page 
231. 
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A banking unit is the place where sits a financially 
and mentally able banker with the right to say yes or no. 
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Every community unit has a right to at least one of them 


Inspection Protects Loans 


On Large Buildings 


UILDING materials need to have many tests applied 
to them to insure the profitable life of the rented 
structure. Here is help on securing such service. 


ANY banks and others who lend 

on mortgages, have recently be- 
come the owners of hotels, office 
buildings, stores, lofts and other 
types of investment structures. 1930 
was a banner year for this transfer 
of ownership ; this year will undoubt- 
edly see the process continued, 
though we hope in diminishing pro- 
portions. This proprietorship has not 
been welcomed by bankers, for the 
properties they have acquired are 
unprofitable buildings. Very seldom 
do mortgagees have successful build- 
ings thrust upon them through the 
process of foreclosure or receivership. 
A receivership follows an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to make the building 
pay. 

These circumstances have proved 
very embarrassing to many lending 
organizations, and particularly to 
those that have set up departments 
to safeguard investments through 
careful study of drawings and speci- 
fications before loan applications are 
given consideration. 

There is one service created for 
the protection of the architect, the 
builder, the owner and the banker 
alike that has seldom received the 
recognition it deserves. It is high- 
grade, independent engineering in- 
Spection that, in effect, forestalls the 
losses that may occur between speci- 
fications and ultimate building per- 
formance. 


By FRANK F. BROOKS 


President, First National Bank of Pittsburgh 


These services are also required to 
prevent expensive delays or failures 
incident to defective materials or 
workmanship that may inadvertently 
find their way into the structure. 

Through many years of usage, 
clauses in specifications requiring 
independent inspections have lost 
much of their significance, with the 
result that today the selection of 
these protective services has fre- 
quently been placed on a purely com- 
mercial basis to be purchased at the 
least possible cost by the contractor 
without regard to their quality. 


Tendency Is To Buy Lowest 
Cost Service 


As a matter of general practice, 
the contractor takes bids on services 
of this nature and his natural tend- 
eney is to buy the services at the 
lowest possible expense, because it is 
a part of the cost in his general con- 
tract. Unfortunately at times, the 
human tendency to buy the more 
lenient type of independent inspec- 
tion and testing services in order to 
forestall a too-rigid inspection, as- 
serts itself. 

Very likely the banker who is un- 
familiar with the technicalities of 
building operations will ask: ‘‘ Why 
doesn’t the architect render suffi- 
ciently detailed supervision to elim- 
inate the need for independent in- 
spections ?”’ 
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The answer lies in the fact that 
neither architects nor structural en- 
gineers have the facilities or the per- 
sonnel to undertake the tests or to 
make the necessary inspections. 

Let us see what a proper inspec- 
tion of steel work involves. First, 
there is the inspection work in the 
steel mill and fabricating shop.- The 
inspector must ascertain that the 
steel is of the correct metallurgical 
composition, which involves witness- 
ing tests made at the mill when the 
billets are forged. Next it involves 
watching the rolling of shapes to as- 
certain that no defects develop in the 
rolling process and to check the 
shapes for section. 

At the fabricating shop, the in- 
spector must check each piece 
against the detail drawings for sec- 
tion, dimensions and the accuracy of 
field connections. At the same time, 
he must inspect every piece for work- 
manship, fitting, riveting and finally 
painting. 

Later on, when this steel arrives at 
the job, its erection must be watched 
to see that the columns are plumb 
within the required tolerances, to 
determine that every piece of steel 
goes into the proper place, to pre- 
vent forcing misfit pieces into posi- 
tion, to make certain that every 
riveted joint is tight, or if welding is 
employed, to assure that the weld has 
adequate strength. The work is not 


































































completed until the inspector deter- 
mines that the required number of 
coats of paint are applied and that 
the paint itself is of the specified 
grade. 

Cement testing is even more in- 
volved and scientific. An average of 
more than 500 complete tests of one 
kind or another must be made before 
certifying to the quality of a 10,000 
barrel shipment of cement. Obvious- 
ly, no architect or structural en- 
gineer can ascertain compliance with 
specification standards unless a qual- 
ified testing laboratory is employed 
to assist him. 

The purpose of these tests is not 
to prevent deliberate substitutions on 
the part of contractors, but to pro- 
tect the contractor as well as the 
owner and financier from the costs 
that are incident to delays, replace- 
ments and inferior quality of mate- 
rials or workmanship. 

Without going further into the 
very involved technical problems, it 
is important to point out that the 
mortgage banker has the power to 
utilize these protective agencies as 
additional safeguards for his invest- 
ment by the very simple process of 
demanding the use of inspection 
agencies of the highest standing and 
ot unquestioned integrity. 


Architect Should Select Service 


The responsibility for the selee- 
tion of inspection service is wholly 
the architect’s, but the banker may 
quite properly assume part of this 
responsibility for his own protection. 
It may be convenient to have the con- 
tractor pay the bills so that the own- 
er’s lump sum price is inclusive of 
items that would otherwise appear 
as extras, but the contractor, whose 
work is to be scrutinized, should not 
be allowed to influence the selection 
in any way, nor to make a profit 
through cheapening the cost of in- 
spection service. 

In an article that appeared in the 
May 1930 issue of the ‘‘ Architectural 
Forum’’ (Part II), a_ practical 
method is suggested for the proper 
selection of inspection services. It 
calls for the use of the following 
clause in the general conditions of 
the architect’s specifications: ‘‘ All 
laboratory, mill, shop, and field in- 
spections called for in other divisions 
of this specification shall be made by 
(name of selected testing laboratory ) 
and all reports thereof shall be de- 
livered to the architect. The con- 
tractor shall incorporate in his pro- 
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Inspection Is One 
Key To Profit From 
Buildings 


1. Independent engineer- 
ing inspection, when care- 
fully selected, is the protec- 
tion that avoids loss to the 
investor in a commercial 
building. 

2. Such inspection is often 
bought on competitive bids 
with price the main con- 
sideration. 


3. Proper inspection in- 
volves not only scientific 
knowledge and experience 
but a trained force with 
modern laboratory facilities. 


4. Proper inspection be- 
gins in the mill where the 
material is made; continues 
in the fabricating shop; and 
includes tests and inspec- 
tions during the course of 
erection. 


5. Such inspection pro- 
tects the architect; the con- 
tractor; the material people; 
and the owners. 


posal an allowance of (give amount ) 
to cover the costs of these independ- 
ent inspections and tests. These sums 
shall be expended at the architect’s 
diseretion; any unexpended balance 
shall revert to the owner and any 
additional costs incurred at the archi- 
tect’s order shall be paid by the 
owner.”’ 

This clause thus requires the archi- 
tect to assume responsibility for the 
selection of the agency that is to pre- 
vent any deviation in performance 
from the architect’s specifications 
and drawings. When such a clause 
appears, the mortgagee may, if he 
wishes, personally determine the 
competency of the inspection agency 
chosen by the architect; normally 
the architect’s interests lie so closely 
parallel to those of the banker that 
his choice will be acceptable. 

In a recent interview with B. H. 
Witherspoon, one of the leaders in 





inspection service, some interesting 
information was developed. He said 
that after a careful analysis made 
over a period of many months, he 
found that in only 20% of buildings 
under construction is the inspection 
service selected in such a manner as 
to assure adequate independent in- 
spections. From the banker’s point 
of view, Mr. Witherspoon advocates 
the following policies: 

1. That inspection agencies be 
employed by the architect, owner or 
banker, and never by the contractor. 

2. That the qualifications, faeil- 
ities, and results of an inspection 
agency should be thoroughly investi- 
eated before a choice is made. 

3. That inspection services should 
be looked upon as a professional serv- 
ice rather than as a commercial com- 
modity and should be bought upon 
performance rather than upon price, 

4. That inspection work should 
be looked upon as an essential safe- 
guard against delays, inadequacies, 
impaired quality or structural weak- 
nesses rather than as a necessary evil 
or a useless expense. 


Factors Causing Failure Of 
Building 


If one examines into the factors 
that cause the commercial failure of 
investment buildings, it will be found 
that if the sites were properly chosen 
and a proper price paid for the land, 
most of the remaining factors may be 
grouped into three classes. 1. Those 
that affect the rentability of the 
structure, 2. those that contribute to 
maintenance and operating costs, 
3. those that result in a higher con- 
struction investment than was antie- 
ipated when financed. 

Independent inspections indireet- 
lv affect rentability by assuring the 
maintenance of standards of quality 
upon which the project was predic- 
ated. They tend to prevent abnormal! 
maintenance and operating costs 
through preventing unduly rapid 
depreciation and through minimiz- 
ing the need for repairs; and indi- 
rectly they reduce operating costs 
through assuring economical per- 
formance of the structure and its 
mechanical equipment. 

They assist very directly in con- 
trolling the initial investment, be- 
eause they not only maintain the re- 
quired quality of materials and 
workmanship, but they tend to fore- 
stall delays in delivery or those de- 
lays that are incident to the replace- 
ment of defective elements. 
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Training is the one basis upon which to build a dignified and successful sales force. This training is 
usually more thorough and more effective when handled by an outside organization that has back of 
it the experience gained by building similar sales departments for many other banks. 


- We Wanted More New Business 


We're Getting It With A Sales Department 


F YOU think this is the wrong time to solicit new bus- 
iness, read the experience related here. This is really 
an ideal time to increase the resources of your bank. 


By LITTLETON FITZGERALD, JR. 


Advertising Manager, American Bank and Trust Co., Richmond, Va. 


HE many advantages of a per- 

manent sales department in a 
banking institution have been 
brought to the forefront over the 
past year and a half by the American 
Bank and Trust Co., Richmond, Va. 
Richmond is a city of about 185,000 
population and has six banks with 
$5,000,000 or more in deposits. The 
American Bank and Trust Co. ranks 
third, having about $16,000,000 of 
deposits. 

About two years ago our institu- 
tion began a diligent search for some 
new business plan which would not 
be of a spasmodic nature but would 
bring in business throughout the 
year. Old style campaigns had been 
conducted, and while they had pro- 
duced business in satisfactory vol- 
ume, they did not fulfill the require- 
ment of a continuous new business 
activity. 
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HESE are days when 

customers are watching 
their banks for signs of hope. 
The bank that intelligently 
solicits new business in a 
dignified and confident way 
gives hope to the business 
men of the community. The 
very fact that you have a 
sales department is an indi- 
cation that you believe there 
is business to be had. 


It is highly important that 
your solicitors be carefully 
trained, however, as Mr. 
Fitzgerald points out. 


After much investigation and dis- 
cussion, it was decided that the ob- 
jective in mind could only be accom- 
plished by every-day selling of the 
bank’s services by those people most 
interested in its growth, the officers 
and employees. 

The question as to whether the 
sales work should be _ internally 
directed or put under the supervi- 
sion of an expert outside organiza- 
tion was decided in favor of the latter 
plan. Accordingly, we engaged one 
of the best known organizations spe- 
cializing in the designing and estab- 
lishment of bank sales departments 
to undertake the sales education 
within our institution and to bring 
to bear upon the activity the com- 
bined results of their experience in 
serving other institutions in a similar 
capacity. 

This was not to be a new business 
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campaign; we did not want a cam- 
paign. The old campaign idea had 
been given thorough consideration 
by us and absolutely discarded. 
What we wanted was not a tempo- 
rary, spasmodic contest but econtinu- 
cus, permanent salesmanship on the 
part of our personnel. 

Fully two months were required 
to design what was known as a tempo- 
rary sales department and to fit into 
it properly the personnel of the bank. 
While the employees were to form 
an important part of the working 
foree, this was to be in no sense a 
narrow ‘‘employee contest.’’ All of 
the officers, directors, stockholders 
and employees were included in the 
temporary sales department which 
was to function for three months and 
form the foundation for a permanent 
sales department. 


Increase Business During Crash 


On September 20, 1929 the tempo- 
rary sales department began fune- 
tioning and in the ensuing three 
months right through the stock mar- 
ket erash it produced the following 
new business, exclusive of unsolicited 
accounts received over the counter: 

273 Checking accounts with initial 
deposits of $480,895.04. 

452 Savings accounts with initial 
deposits of $374,790.98. 

356 Security sales to new custom- 
ers for $477,464.78. 

124 Wills covering property valued 
at $11,413,000.00. 

37 Insurance trusts covering pol- 
icies totaling $1,234,000.00. 

192 Safe deposit boxes with yearly 
rental of $569.50. 

In December, with the actual ree- 
ords of the temporary sales depart- 
ment before us, we and our corps of 
experts were able to select for the 
permanent sales department those of- 
ficers and employees who had shown 
themselves willing and able to secure 
new business. The permanent sales 
department, consisting of these 
selected individuals, began function- 
ing on January 2nd and produced 
during 1930 the following new busi- 
ness, in addition to regular ‘‘ walk- 
in’’ accounts: 

494 Checking accounts with initial 
deposits of $547,969.94. 

571 Savings accounts with initial 
deposits of $402,697.33. 

508 Seeurity sales to new custom- 
ers for $768,170.00. 

120 Wills covering property valued 
at $4,158,251.00. 
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Three Steps In 
Building A Sales 


Department 


1. Train all employees in 
a preliminary sales depart- 
ment in order to disclose the 
best talent for a permanent 
department. 


2. Operate the preliminary 
department for about three 
months. 


3. Select the employees 
who have the most success 
and who represent the bank 
in the way you want it rep- 
resented. Organize these as 
the permanent sales depart- 
ment. 


43 Insurance trusts covering pol- 
icies totaling $1,211,991.00. 

268 Safe deposit boxes with yearly 
rentals of $747.50. 

Several important facts stand out 
in the figures quoted. Foremost 
among these is the profitable charac- 
ter of the depositing accounts 
secured. In the temporary sales de- 
partment, as can be computed from 
the figures, the savings accounts 
averaged $848 in initial deposits and 
the checking accounts averaged 
$1,761. In the permanent sales de- 
partment these averages were $705 
for savings accounts and $1,945 for 
checking accounts. The effect of this 
type of new business on the bank’s 
profit can hardly be overestimated. 
Then, too the trust department at 
the end of 1930 found itself in pos- 
session of 325 excellent new trust ac- 
counts, the profits from which will 
continue to acerue for many years 
to come. Furthermore, the 460 new 
customers who have been sold safe 
deposit boxes form a valuable source 
of additional new business for other 
departments. The investment de- 
partment broadened its activities 
and added to its present and poten- 
tial profits through the acquisition 
of 864 new customers. 

It should perhaps be emphasized 
that the temporary sales department 
did not receive credit for all new 
business coming into the bank during 
the above periods, nor is the perma- 


nent sales department now receiving 
credit for all new business. This 
point is further illustrated by the 
fact that during October, November 
and December of 1928, the year be- 
fore the sales work was in progress, 
new savings accounts with initial de- 
posits of $153,298 were received, 
whereas during the corresponding 
months of 1929, when our sales de- 
partment was functioning, $322,640 
of new savings business was received 
in addition to the $378,790 produced 
by sales solicitations. 

The same thing was true of new 
checking accounts. In the last three 
months of 1928, when no sales work 
was in progress, $280,663 of new 
checking accounts were received as 
compared with $365,083 of un- 
solicited checking accounts and 
$480,894 produced by sales solicita- 
tion in the corresponding months of 
1929. 

In other words, our savings de- 
partment experienced a gain of 
$547,133 in the last quarter of 1929 
over the corresponding months of 
1928, a 278% inerease. And our com- 
mercial department received $565,- 
512 more in initial checking deposits 
in the last quarter of 1929 than in 
the same months of 1928, this repre- 
senting a 201% increase over the pre- 
ceding year. 


Each Employee Trained 
To Sell 


The outstanding feature of all this 
work in our institution has been the 
emphasis placed on salesmanship, 
not only in the building of the bank 
but in the advancement of the per- 
sonal affairs of each employee. We 
had previously found it a poor policy 
to send out untrained employees to 
ask for business; it was the old cam- 
paign idea and often did more harm 
than good. Under the plan explained 
here our entire organization went to 
school and studied banking salesman- 
ship under the direction of an out- 
side organization with years of spe- 
cialized experience behind it. The 
meetings which were conducted 
taught our people just how to ap- 
proach a prospective savings cus- 
tomer, how to prepare the way for an 
individual to use our trust depart- 
ment, how to answer the usual objec- 
tions of the prospect who is asked to 
transact business with the various 
departments, and perhaps even more 
important, how to hold the customers 
we already had. 
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In Philadelphia, investments in apartment buildings are protected by care in checking specifications and materials. 


| Avoid Losses On Buildings 


By Cooperation Of Banks, Architects, And Builders 


ant meee 


LA 





HILADELPHIA bankers have learned that it is possible 
to secure the cooperation of architects, material men, 
and builders to protect investments in new buildings. 


The experiences of 


J. WILLISON SMITH 


President, The Real Estate-Land Title and Trust Co., Philadelphia 


N ORDER to minimize losses and 

if possible, prevent them entirely, 
banks, trust companies, architects, 
builders, and material supply con- 
cerns in Philadelphia have organ- 
ized themselves into what is known as 
the Philadelphia Building Congress. 

Among the officers and the board 
of directors are the following 
bankers : 

J. Willison Smith, president of the 
Real Estate-Land Title and Trust 
Co., who is vice president ; William M. 
West, president of the Colonial Title 
Co. who is treasurer; and Charles 
H. Bannard, vice president of the 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co. and 
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and 


WILLIAM C. BYRNES 


Vice President, Integrity Trust Co., Philadelphia 


Walter K. Hardt, president of the 
Integrity Trust Co., who are mem- 
bers of the Board of Governors. 

‘‘The object of this organization 
is to join the forces entering into 
Philadelphia’s construction, where 
Philadelphia finance, real estate, 
architecture, engineering, and build- 
ing shall be represented.”’ 


Proper Selection Of Materials 
Important 


Among other things considered by 
this organization and by the banks in 
making loans, the proper selection 
of building materials is held impor- 
tant. This selection comes up at the 


time specifications are made and ap- 
proved, and follows through as mate- 
rials are inspected and construction 
is checked. 

While this exact plan might not 
fit some smaller places, some of the 
experiences of the bankers in this 
connection will indicate that a bank 
ean do certain things to protect the 
value of real estate accepted as col- 
lateral. 

For example, J. Willison Smith, 
president of the Real Estate-Land 
Title and Trust Co. says: 

‘‘In passing on applications for 
mortgage loans to be procured for 
office buildings, apartment houses, 
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hotels, industrial and business build- 
ings, this company requires plans 
and specifications for the best grade 
of materials in the respective classes 
of improvement. 

‘‘In order to arrive at the proper 
standard, a reputable architect is 
selected who prepares plans and 
specifications, requiring the proper 
quality of materials. These plans 
and specifications are submitted to 
this company for supervision by the 
inspection and engineering section 
of the real estate department. In all 
eases where the size of the building 
requires expert engineering advice, 
an experienced engineer is chosen as 
an associate to the architect. 


Good Quality Of Material Brings 
Best Results 


‘Tt has been found that the quality 
of the materials is a most important 
factor in the construction of build- 
ings and the insistence upon quality 
produces more satisfactory results in 
appearance, durability and cost of 
maintenance, 

‘*We have found the experience of 
the building trade has shown that 
early obsolescence follows failures to 
have properly selected materials. ”’ 

Outlining the experience of the 
Integrity Trust Co., William C. 
Byrnes, vice president and title of- 
ficer says: 

**In all instances where our com- 
pany is applied to for a construction 
loan, there is a form which must be 
gone through before an acceptance 
of the loan is made. 

‘*First, the location of the land on 
which the building is to be con- 
structed is examined, in order to de- 
termine as to whether or not a par- 
ticular construction project is a 
necessity. 

**Satisfying ourselves that the 
necessity for the building exists, the 
builder or owner is then instructed 
to produce a set of plans and speci- 
fications for our inspection. This be- 
ing done, the said plans and specifica- 
tions are gone through minutely, in 
order that we satisfy ourselves that 
the construction is such as would be 
acceptable to us, the materials used 
such as demanded, and that the 
buildings are finished in accordance 
with said plans and specifications. 

‘*The question as to material used 
in the work is a vital one in our 
estimation, as the life of the build- 
ing or buildings depends entirely on 
the class of material used, and the 
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How To Cooperate 
To Avoid Losses 


1. Specifications must be 
checked by men who know 
both the requirements and 
economies of building. 


2. Building materials must 
be specified that will insure 
a building which will make 
a profit long after earnings 
have paid the investors. 


3. Materials and work- 
manship must be inspected 
to insure the carrying out of 
the specifications. 


4. There must be sympa- 
thetic cooperation of banks, 
architects, material men, and 
builders to insure all efforts 
being directed toward a com- 
mon standard. 


manner of the finishing of the build- 
ing. 

‘‘Our company employs archi- 
tects who are experienced in con- 
struction work, who first approve of 
the plans and specifications, and 
make regular inspections of the work 
as it progresses, to determine that 
the contract is being lived up to in 
every respect as regards the mate- 
rials specified and the construction 
of the building in accordance with 
the plans. 

‘*This work is carried out from a 
standard of materials, plans and 
workmanship. ’’ 

The principle of this plan can be 
applied in any city. Very often a 
plan that is developed in a larger 
city does not appeal to bankers in 
smaller places because they seem to 
think that they cannot use a plan 
that is used by a larger institution. 


As a matter of fact, it is the basic 
principle that is important, the de- 
tails can be varied. It may be that in 
your town you have only one archi- 
tect and two or three builders, and 
perhaps one or two material men. It 
is just as easy to get together with a 
small number, and possibly easier 
than it is to get all of the men in these 
various lines into a cooperative move- 
ment in a large city. 


It appears that in many places jt 
has been the banker who has held 
back and this has been greatly to his 
disadvantage. The reason, perhaps, 
that some bankers have not insisted 
upon specifications for buildings 
that will make the building worth 
a great deal more is because the first 
cost is more. 

The first cost really should not 
enter in, except as one item, in de. 
termining the prospective earning 
power of the building. 

The earnings of the building usual. 
ly rise over a period of a few years 
and then over a very short period 
continue about even. After that, they 
begin to drop. 

In other words, a building must 
earn its cost within a reasonably 
short time after it is built, or it will 
never earn it. 

In order to determine just what 
may be expected in the way of earn. 
ings, it is important to have special. 
ists, other than architects or build- 
ers, go over the specifications and the 
conditions surrounding the rental of 
the building and determine what the 
prospects are. 


City Correspondent Can 
Recommend Architect 


The larger banks in the city are in 
touch with men of this sort and you 
ean undoubtedly get the services of 
one through your city correspond- 
ent. 

This is, perhaps, the most impor- 
tant step of all in deciding upon what 
shall be loaned on a building project. 

The fact that a good many bankers 
have taken losses.on mortgage loans 
does not indicate in the least that 
mortgage loans are not safe for 
banks. It simply shows that more 
study needs to be given to the strue- 
ture before- it is erected. In other 
words, the profits must be determined 
before the loan is made, and by profits 
is meant the total profits over 4 
period of years based upon income 
minus all expenses, including depre- 
ciation and so on. 

Obsolescence is another item that 
enters in these days and something 
must be done to determine when the 
building is going to be out of style, 
and therefore unrentable. 

Banks need to make mortgage 
loans, as a rule, but they must make 
safe loans. Consequently, the impor 
tant thing is to determine before 
hand what the earnings are going 
to be. 
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ell Something Besides Rate 


When Advertising For Savings 


HEN Rome C. Stephenson suggested in the November 
Bankers Monthly that we should popularize savings in 
1931, he found a ready response. This is one of twelve articles. 


By W. J. KOMMERS 


Vice President, The Old National Bank & Union Trust Co., Spokane, Wash. 


‘ 


HEN so large a per- 

centage of the adver- 
tising of retail merchants 
appears to be given over 
to the argument of price, 
it is but natural that many 
banks advertising their 
savings departments 
should fall into the habit 
of stressing the interest 
rate as their strongest ap- 
peal. Indeed, in a good 
deal of our savings adver- 
tising, the rate of return 
is the dominant appeal to customers. 

Perhaps this appeal was successful 
in the day when the savings of the 
public found their way into the sav- 
ings departments of the banks more 
or less as a habit. Reliance upon this 
appeal, however, in the face of the 
competition of stocks and _ bonds, 
speculation and installment buying, 
has proved inadequate and _ insuffi- 
cient. As was demonstrated during 
the ‘“‘bull market,’’ the 3% or 4% 
that the savings department of the 
bank offered did not impress the 
man on the street as very much of an 
inducement for employing his sur- 
plus funds. 

Substitutes for savings accounts 
are shouting even louder about still 
higher rates of return, and, with the 
publie educated to look for ‘‘ price,”’ 
banks have been experiencing in- 
creasing difficulty in holding their 
volume of savings. 

Can the savings department of the 
bank successfully appeal for funds 
on any other basis than price? I be- 
lieve it can. I believe banks have 
strong arguments that can be success- 
fully advertised in appealing for sav- 
ings. They certainly have something 
to sell besides ‘‘yield’’. 

Happily, once again people are 
Willing to listen to what banks have 
to offer. Recent events in the invest- 
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ment market have brought 
people back to earth and 
set them to thinking. 
Sanity once again has re- 
turned and caution is now 
the watchword. Could 
there be a better time to 
educate the public to put 
funds where they will not 
be affected by the ups and 
downs of a_ speculative 
market ? 

A savings depositor of 
The Old National, who 
made his own discovery, said to one 
of our officers recently : ‘‘ My savings 
account at this bank is the only thing 
I possess that has -not shrunk in 
value during the past year or two.’’ 

Let us tell those who are attracted 
by the lure of high return that a sav- 
ings account in a bank is not affected 
by the fall or rise of the market of 
investments, that it earns a consist- 
ent, fixed rate of interest, that it is 
protected by ample capital and sur- 
plus furnished by the stockholders, 
and that it is always worth 100 cents 
on the dollar. By stressing the con- 
venience, the liquidity, the safety 
and the assured interest rate of a 
savings account, we should convince 
a speculative-minded public that 
‘*There is no substitute for a savings 
account.”’ 


Feature Safety Of,Principal 


Safety of principal should be fea- 
tured, with easy withdrawal, per- 
sonal service, and convenience,—all 
excellent arguments why ‘‘ Your first 
investment should be a savings ac- 
eount.”’ 

I am a believer in thrift, wise 
spending, budgeting, and so on. I 
think it is something we must preach 





constantly. We ean preach thrift, 
however, without summarily con- 
demning installment buying and 





without resorting to the ancient 
argument of ‘‘Save your money or 
you will go to the poor house.”’ 

Let us frankly advertise to our 
public: ‘‘ We help you save by help- 
ing you spend wisely,’’ ‘‘Saving is 
not hoarding; it is just future spend- 
ing,’’ ‘‘Save as an investment; save 
for an investment.”’ 

Then there is the now-popular ap- 
peal to the bargain instinct in people. 
Why talk about the small interest re- 
turn of 3% and 4%? The truth is 
that the man or woman’ who has 
accumulated a substantial savings 
account can now make his money 
earn 10%, 20%, and even more, by 
putting it at present bargain prices 
into a home, furniture, clothing, 
radios, automobiles, and so on. We 
can remind the publie that ‘‘Oppor- 
tunity always demands eash!’’ and 
point out how opportunity can be 
and is financed by a savings account. 

When bank interest is featured, is 
it not preferable to do so by pointing 
out what savers are being paid an- 
nually in the aggregate? Wage earn- 
ers and salaried people do not realize 
the immense sums that banks pay 
twice yearly in compound interest 
on savings accounts. These totals 
shared by savings depositors will sur- 
prise them. They will come to regard 
it as a community payroll. 

Let us ask the readers of our ad- 
vertisement questions like these: 
‘*Are you on this big community 
payroll?’’ ‘‘A quarter of a million 
dollars in dividends; did you get 
your share?’’ And, again, ‘‘ Join the 
thousands who enjoy two extra pay- 
days a year.”’ 

In these interest payments the 
community gets the benefit of a sub- 
stantial semi-annual payroll equiva- 
lent to that of a huge industry or a 
mine, supporting many families. 
Alert newspapers are glad to pub- 
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lish these figufes as news and to give 
them publicity that will redound to 
the credit of the banks generally. 

Then, too, we bankers do not hold 
ourselves sufficiently prepared for 
the day when the savings depositor 
will appear at a teller’s window to 
withdraw his savings from the bank 
—possibly to put them into one of 
the ‘‘substitutes’’ that are giving us 
our present-day competition. At 
such a time it may be too late to 
undertake to convince this depositor 
that ‘‘There is no substitute for a 
savings account.”’ 

Isn’t it wiser to treat our larger 
savings accounts with some effective 
educational literature from time to 
time? Since most of the substantial 
withdrawals oceur during the first 
ten days of January and July, we 
can anticipate this periodical loss of 
savings deposits by circulating care- 
fully thought out advertising matter 
to depositors with balances of, say, 
$500 and up. This should be done, of 
course, several weeks in advance of 
January Ist and July Ist. 


Let us remind our depositors that 
they get more than compound inter- 
est in the savings department of a 
bank. They get at least three divi- 
dends—compound interest, excep- 
tional protection for their funds, and 
valuable financial counsel. Let us re- 
mind them that their savings ac- 
counts automatically entitle them to 
this helpful service. In my opinion, 
banks have hesitated too long in 
‘*treating’’ the more substantial sav- 
ings accounts in this way. Actual 
tests of this plan have shown marked 
declines in ‘withdrawals at this sea- 
son. 


Why not forget rate of return, and 
feature what funds will bring in 
dividends from the bargains that 
‘‘money in the bank’’ makes pos- 
sible? Let us put forward the con- 
venience and democracy of the 
Christmas Savings Club and the 
Vacation Club. Let us advertise the 
comfortable feeling that ‘‘money in 
the bank’’ gives to men and women 
in all walks of life. A professional 
man once stopped me in the bank 
lobby, and proudly exhibiting his 
Christmas Savings check said: 
*‘Look at that! It’s the first $1,000 
I’ve ever accumulated in all of my 
life.” He was a man past 50. He 
had been lured into the opening of a 
Christmas Savings Club account in- 
tended primarily for young folks 
and people of moderate income. Let 
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Seven Ideas For 
Modern Savings 
Advertising 


1. A savings account is 
not affected by the fall and 
rise of the investment 
market. 


2. It earns a consistent, 
fixed rate of interest. 


3. It is protected by 
ample capital and surplus. 


4. It is always worth 100 
cents on the dollar. 


5. It makes possible pur- 
chasing at bargain prices. 


6. It pays three dividends 
—-compound interest, excep- 
tional protection for funds, 
and valuable financial coun- 
sel. 


7. It gives a comfortable 
feeling of protection. 


us urge more people to start a sav- 
ings account to build something for 
the future—to have money ior the 
things they need and the good things 
of life, possessed only by those who 
bank something regularly in a sav- 
ings account. 


Folder Brings Results 


Here at the Old National we have 
had good results from circulating to 
our larger savings accounts at the 
close of the last two calendar years 
a folder which frankly faced the com- 
petition of substitutes and discussed 
in definite terms the arguments for 
patronizing and holding steadfastly 
to the savings department of the 
bank. One of these folders was en- 
titled: ‘‘Why Should I?’’ and ecar- 
ried a sub-title: ‘‘ Why should I keep 
my money in a savings account at the 
‘Old National’, instead of putting it 
where I might get a higher return?’’ 
The answer appeared on the inside 
pages in these words: ‘‘ Because this 
bank offers a combination of advan- 
tages that no other place or means of 
savings or investing offers. These 
are: 

1. National Bank Protection. 
The national bank laws and member- 
ship in the Federal Reserve Bank 


throw extra safeguards around the 
funds you deposit here. In the ‘‘Old 
National’’ your principal is sur. 
rounded by exceptional protection 
and is always at par value. You 
take no speculative chance on repay. 
ment of principal. 

2. Resources. Three and one-half 
million dollars in invested capital 
and shareholders’ liability are assur. 
ance that your funds will be on hand 
when you want them. 

3. Easy Withdrawal. It is the 
policy of the bank to pay savings de- 
posits on demand. You don’t have to 
wait and you never have to sell some- 
thing to get your money. 

4. Interest Compounded. A fair 
rate of interest is paid regularly and 
is compounded every six months and 
automatically credited to your ace- 
count every January Ist and July 
lst, whether you bring in your pass- 
book or not. 

5. Nothing to buy. You don’t 
have to buy stock or become a share- 
holder to get interest at regular rates, 

6. Certified. Every deposit or 
withdrawal is automatically recorded 
in your passbook and on the bank’s 
records by National Cash Register 
posting machines at one operation. 
Besides saving you time at the win- 
dow this eliminates pen-and-ink 
errors and certifies that the balance 
shown in your passbook is in the 
bank. 

7. Convenience. Make your sav- 
ings deposits or withdrawals and 
transact all your financial business 
under one roof. 


8. Personal Service. Your account 
entitles you to consult our officers 
freely about your personal financial 
matters in confidence and without 
charge. 

I am convinced that if we do not 
analyze our competition more closely 
and do some judicious ‘‘defensive 
selling’’ of this character, we must 
expect to see our savings depositors 
gradually weaned away by the sub- 
stitutes. On the other hand, I believe 
that if we take vigorous and system- 
atic steps to stress some of these ap- 
peals I have mentioned, rather than 
the rate of return, we can convince 
the public that ‘‘There is no substi- 
tute for a savings account.’’ The 
right kind of advertising, carefully 
thought out, and intelligently ap- 
plied, and properly supported by 
a trained and alert personnel at our 
windows, can become a powerful aid 
in reaching this objective. 
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How To Get Trained Employees 


THOROUGH banking education continuously maintained 
is the most effective means of improving bank manage- 


ment. 


By CRAIG B. HAZLEWOOD 


Thus the A. I. B. contributes to banking development. 


Vice President, First National Bank of Chicago, 1928-29 President, American Bankers Association 


O one has observed the classroom 

activities of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking without realizing 
that he stood in the presence of a 
great constructive force in the bank- 
ing business. When a man devotes 
himself to a sustained study of his 
business problems, he is certain to 
enlarge his achievements. 


Education opens a man’s mind, 
disciplines his thinking, strengthens 
his judgment, and broadens his view- 
point. It provides the discussion 
which is essential to the proper solu- 
tion of banking problems. It gives 
one the accumulated benefits of dee- 
ades of banking experience. It com- 
bines theory with practice and makes 
the unachieved its goal. It insists on 
a foundation of facts upon which to 
base conclusions, and rejects half- 
ideas and snap judgments by requir- 
ing thorough study and scholarly re- 
search. 

Most of us find that it is easier not 
to think our way through vexing 
problems in banking operation. It 
requires less effort to be loyal to 
things as they are and to follow pre- 
eedent unthinkingly than to make a 
eritieal study which will result in 
new and improved methods. And so 
the line of least resistance too fre- 
quently becomes the busiest boule- 
vard. We tend to travel in mental 
ruts and anything which jolts us out 
of them is annoying. Education is to 
be commended, for it has a tendency 
to upset completely any such unwar- 
ranted self-complacency in a man. 

The most effective weapon in 
furthering the present widespread 
movement for better bank manage- 
ment is banking education. Sound 
banks rest upon sound management, 
and sound management rests square- 
ly on education in sound banking 
principles. Mismanagement is almost 
invariably the outward expression of 
an inadequately trained personnel. 
The imperative need of the banking 
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“Sorry, Mac, but I can’t do it. There’s a 
promotion due in our department soon and 
I’ve got to be ready for it.” 


What Education Does 
For Young Bankers 


1. It opens a man’s mind, 
disciplines his thinking, 
strengthens his judgment and 
broadens his viewpoint. 


2. It provokes the discus- 
sion essential to proper solu- 
tion of banking problems. 


3. It gives one accumu- 
lated benefits of decades of 
banking experience. 


4. Itcombines theory with 
practice and makes the un- 
achieved its goal. 


5. It insists on a founda- 
tion of facts upon which to 
base conclusions, and rejects 
half-ideas and snap judg- 
ments by requiring thorough 
study and scholarly research. 


business today is for better trained 
men and women. We must have in 
the banking business a personnel 
educated, both by experience and in 
the classroom, in those fundamentals 
essential to the scientific operation of 
a bank. When this educational train- 
ing has been completed, but not 
until then, we may expect the pres- 
ent program for better bank manage- 
ment to come to its most perfect 
fruition. The problem, therefore, re- 
solves itself into a matter of the wide 
dissemination of knowledge and the 
encouragement of the proper educa- 
tional activities, for sound bank man- 
agement is simply sound banking 
education in practice. 


Edueation, to be successful, must 
be a continuing process. Too many 
times, when a student receives a cer- 
tifieate or degree, or even finishes a 
course or a semester’s work, he con- 
eludes that he has mastered the sub- 
ject for all time. With his education 
presumably completed and behind 
him, he goes about his daily work 
with a certain uncritical confidence, 
oblivious of the changes that are con- 
stantly taking place about him. As 
time goes on, he fails to make neces- 
sary readjustments in his thinking. 
In the end his progress is checked, 
because he has not realized that an 
education is never finished. Para- 
phrasing a famous American states- 
man, we might say: ‘‘To become a 
man of learning and to be educated 
is the enterprise of a lifetime, not 
merely a semester.”’ 

Never were good judgment, intel- 
ligent thinking, and mental alert- 
ness—the products of education—- 
more in demand than now. Never 
was the need for education greater 
than it is today. I commend the edu- 
eational work of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking and all education to 
those men and women in banking 
who are earnestly seeking the way to 
real achievement. 
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~ You Can Give Export Service 


To Your Local Industries 


HERE is many a business outside the larger places that 
can be greatly developed by adding .foreign sales. No 
matter how small your bank, you can help at a profit. 


By F. A. SUMPTION 


Assistant Vice President, Security-First National Bank, Los Angeles, Calif. 


NLAND banks cannot afford to re- 

frain entirely from foreign trade. 
since foreign commerce, in one form 
or another, affects every small town 
and hamlet to a greater or lesser de- 
gree. Bankers at interior points 
should realize that manufacturing 
concerns for the most part are poten- 
tial exporters and that one of the 
best means for inereasing the bank’s 
business and that of the communitv 
is to assist customers in the develop- 
ment of export business when oppor- 
tunity presents itself. 


Local Bank Can Get Foreign 
Service From Correspondent 


In order to do this, the local bank 
should be well informed concerning 
the assistance it ean secure from the 
foreign department of the large city 
correspondent bank. By keeping in 
touch with this situation the local 
bank does not have to maintain a 
foreign department of its own, but 
may lean on its city correspondent 
for this important service. 

Some of the more important serv- 
ices that the larger bank has to offer 
in the development of foreign busi- 
ness is briefly stated in a letter we 
recently wrote to a banker who had 
not known that he could help his 
local customers with foreign business. 
It is quoted here: 

*“We have been informed that the 
Prosperity Mills are erecting a plant 
in your city and that you are to be 
their banker. 

‘The operation of the plant will 
entail the exporting of a vast amount 
of product to foreign ports, all of 
which should flow through our har- 
bor. This will mean that a consider- 
able amount of foreign banking will 
be done and I am going to tell you 
how you may lean on us, your sea- 
port correspondents, who have spent 
many years perfecting an organiza- 
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F oreign Trade 
Facilities You Can 
Offer Borrowers 


1. Banking facilities of 
correspondents in every large 
city of the world. 


2. Assistance in financing 
imports and exports of goods. 


3. Facilities for the pur- 
chase and sale of foreign ex- 
change, cable transfers, and 
checks. 


4. Quotations of rates for 
exchange on all countries. 


5. Facilities for establish- 
ing letters of credit. 


6. Cable and radio con- 
nections which insure se- 
crecy of transactions and low 
costs. 


7. Means for obtaining 
foreign trade and credit 
information. 


tion to meet the demands of export- 
ers. We have— 

1. Correspondents direct and in- 
direct in every important city of the 
world. 

2. Cable and radio connections— 
all popular codes which insure se- 
erecy of your transaction and low 
cable costs. 

3. Facilities for establishing let- 
ters of credit, and years of experience 
in negotiating credits established for 
the benefit of your clients. 

4. A thorough knowledge of docu- 
mentation, which means that when 


shipping documents are presented 
with drafts against credits or for col- 
lection, that the documents are ex- 
amined for errors before being dis- 
patched. 

5. A staff of experienced men to 
handle all details of foreign collee- 
tions. 

6. Very favorable rates on for- 
eign exchange. 

7. Foreign 
sold. 

‘*With these and many other facil- 
ities at your command, we feel that 
you may well afford to visit us when 
you are next in the city, that we may 
go into detailed explanation of the 
services your city bank has to offer 
you. 

‘*Of course, all these services will 
help you with your clients, if you will 
call to their attention the wonderful 
service that you are in a position to 
give them—by leaning on your city 
bank.”’ 


money 


bought and 


Foreign Consultation Service 


Available 


In addition to being able to offer 
these services, the seaboard bank 
usually has developed a vast fund of 
valuable foreign banking experience 
which is of much help to the inland 
bank seeking to help industry de- 
velop foreign trade. It maintains a 
staff of experienced men to handle 
all the many details of foreign trade. 

The questions preliminary to en- 
tering the foreign field are so many 
and varied that any large city bank 
maintaining an up-to-the-minute 
foreign department, will welcome 
personal interviews with banks in 
manufacturing districts, to the end 
that full assistance and cooperation 
may be given in solving marketing 
and financing problems, thereby 
cementing the relationship existing 
between city bank, local bank, and 
the manufacturer or importer. 
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Strong Financial Advertisements 


Savers And Dealers Liked This 


URING the auto show in St. 
Louis, February 1 to Feb- 
ruary 7, 1931, the advertisement 
reproduced on this page was pub- 
lished in St. Louis newspapers, a 
full page being used, 

It was designed and published 
primarily to build good will with 
automobile manufacturers, dealers, 
and distributors in our city and 
state. 

We feel it is necessary to tie in 
with the great events held in our 
city from time to time and keep 
our institution prominently before 
the business men who make great 
industries possible. Such men 
like to deal with aggressive in- 
stitutions. They like to have 
you talk their language, play up 
the things that are foremost in 
their minds and hearts. 

In order to further the interests 
of our customers as well as the 
interests of our bank, we sent re- 
prints of this advertisement to 
manufacturers of automobiles 
throughout the country as well 
as manufacturers of automobile 
parts. Local distributors and 
dealers also received reprints. 
So far, we have received numerous 
letters commenting favorably on 
this advertisement and we feel 
we have quite well accomplished 
the purpose in mind. 

There is still another purpose 
back of this copy, however, that 
represents a new slant and a new 
appeal on savings. People some- 
times seem to be fed up with 
thread-worn savings advertise- 
ments and I fear sometimes that 
many such advertisements go un- 
noticed by the reading public. 

I have reason to believe, how- 
ever, that this advertisement 
stopped every one. Comments of 
depositors and many others in- 
dicate that. It presented a defin- 
ite idea. It made savings a game 
and it appealed to rich and poor 
alike. The idea is sound and 
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applicable. 


By FRANK FUCHS 


Advertising Manager, First National Bank in St. Louis, Mo. 


lee ; 
Tobe maslitem etna 
aq new car 


A certain man puts ten cents into his First National 
Savings Account for every mile he drives his automobile. 
When he needs a new car, he buys it with cash from this 
fund... Perhaps you will be surprised to learn that this 
man could buy seyeral automobiles for cash if he wanted 
to, because he is a very successful business man... He in- 
forms us that he gets a big thrill out of doing it this way 
because it keeps fresh the memories of his youth, when 
he learned thrift through the dime saving habit ....This 
unique plan is equally good for payment of taxes —life 
insurance premiums — vacations — a college fund for the 


children and other necessities of life....Come to our 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT and give this plan a trial. Get — |! |) 


one of our Savings Banks and save for that new car, 
with St. Louis’ Largest Bank. If you desire fo save a smaller 
amount — you can adopt the -one or five cent a mile” plan. 


Remember it’s not the amount —but regularity that counts. 


A Safe and Convenient 
Place for Your Savings 


Finsi Narional Bank 
{ONAL Ba 
«,: LOUIS 4 
Civntitilinli dite abe 


ST. in IS’ LARGEST BANK 


This advertinernen! appeased in St boule Newspapers during Sr 


Lomees Aeete Show, Feiwuary tet to Reteasary Tob 


This fresh idea gives the bank an opportunity to back up some important dealer customers as well as 


interest savers. 


A new incentive to 


banking business. Many of these 


save just because it is so different 
is attracting attention. 

One thing is certain. We had 
a good many people talking about 
our institution during the auto- 
mobile show. This would not 
have been possible without this 
advertisement. 

We do not offer a specialized 
service to automobile distributors 
and dealers in our city, but we do 
enjoy a large portion of their 


dealers, of course, were very much 
elated over the advertisement and 
did not hesitate to talk about it 
when they visited our bank. 

The advertisement registered 
with automobile dealers because 
it showed them that our bank is 
interested in their business that 
we believe in the automobile in- 
dustry and that we are anxious 
to do what we can as a bank to 
help it develop. 
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Pen-Tracks Disclose The Liar 








NTRUTHFULNESS in some form shows in the hand- 
writing of most people. But the person dangerous to 


NFORTUNATELY, untruthful- 

ness is a common and damaging 
trait found in the character of most 
people. 

Numerous pen-tracks disclose un- 
truthfulness. Yet, if excellent traits 
are more pronounced in certain 
scripts, then the fault is modified, 
showing that the writer will deceive 
only at intervals—and usually in 
self defense. Such untruthfulness is 
never serious. 


Sd 


This seript is that of a check kiter 
and the writer answers to a number 
in a certain retreat. He was former- 
ly a successful bond salesman. The 
very high —i— dot, as well as the 
wild sweep of the looped letters, dis- 
plays imagination running riot. In 
the word ‘‘hundred’’ some of the let- 
ters hug themselves together—this 
shows fear. His finals curve high in 
the air, expressing over-self-confi- 
dence as well as an inflation of his 
own ideas. ° 

In the word ‘‘order’’ is shown the 
undulating base line, which is always 
the expression of deviousness. Com- 
bined with the three open small 
—d’s—, another indication of un- 
truthfulness, the writing is domi- 
nated by unfortunate traits, thus 
branding the writer in no uncertain 
manner. Any person who writes sim- 
ilarly possesses these traits and 
should never be trusted nor should 
their checks be passed by carelessly. 


Lo not inte Jr 
Mh tur. L cte wer 


This penmanship shows malicious 
and deliberate untruthfulness. The 
writer will not hesitate to lie, if 
there is personal profit or advantage. 
He would with perfect candor tell 
untruths even about his friends— 
and do it in a cunning and sly 
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banks is the malicious liar. Spot him by his pen-tracks. 


By BERTHA W. HALL 


Graphologist, Chicago 





Seven Indications Of 
Untruthfulness 


1. Imagination running riot 
a. High —i— dot 
b. Wild sweep of looped 
letters 

2. Over-self-confidence 
a. High curved finals 

3. Deviousness 
a. Undulating base line 


4. Lack of conscience 
a. Low —d— stem 


5. Untruthfulness 
a. Wide open —a—,—t—, 
a So ee. 
b. Tied smal] —s— 

6. Cunning 
a. Tightly closed or 
knotted —o— and —a— 
b. Deliberately obscure, 
inpenetrable script 


7. Subterfuge 


a. Dwindling finals 
b. Wavering base line 


manner. 

Some of the words are obscure and 
impenetrable—just as is his charac- 
ter. The diminishing, cunning, 
snake-like wriggle to the endings of 
words express the hypocrite and dis- 
sembler, the two-faced instinct. It 
differs from the first specimen in that 
it is deliberately obscure, and, of 
course, the person represented is 
much worse than the first writer. He 
lies and dissembles and evades be- 
cause he wants to. 


This writing is similar to number 
one, but shows a much higher intel- 
ligence. While the script does not 








offend the mind and eye, yet the very 
low —d— stem announces the fact 
that the writer is perfectly willing to 
waive self-respect in favor of per- 
sonal gratification or profit. He both 
dissembles and grafts. He focuses 
his lies on his government about in- 
come taxes, believing it perfectly 
proper to cheat his country. A low 
—d— stem always expresses lack of 
conscience and is a dangerous pen- 
track in any writing. 

Notice how the words slide along; 
they really slip and glide. His 
friends would never believe how real- 
ly untruthful he is, yet the trait is in 
full bloom. Such a writer is danger- 
ous to business. He is normally dis- 
honest, although his friends and busi- 
ness associates may be deceived. 

Generally speaking, there are some 
pen-tracks which always indicate un- 
truthfulness and are seldom modified 
by better traits. When the —a— 
—t— —g— —d— are left wide 
open, accompanied by a tied small 
letter —s—, you have the liar—the 
person who fibs about everything, 
important or not. 


C2 ow 


aGt AAs 


When the —o— and —a— are 
tightly closed or knotted, it expresses 
evasion, cunning, much tact and per- 
sonal shrewdness. This is not the 
habitual dissembler, but rather a per- 
son keen in business matters who gets 
the best of one less accomplished. 
Never trust a knotted —o— and 
—a— too much. 

Dwindling finals (that is, writing 
that grows smaller at the end of the 
word) and wavering base lines sug- 
gest subterfuge, but do not neces- 
sarily brand the writer a liar; they 
merely disclose a tendency in that 
direction. 
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Weeds and brush had overgrown 135 acres when the bank foreclosed. It took a lot of power, but the weeds and brush 
were cleared away and the soil prepared for crops. Farms as bad as this can be reclaimed, if the management is right. 


Only Half The Taxes Earned 


But Still This Farm Can Make A Profit 


OW an extreme case of run-down land is tackled by scien- 
tific management. Apparently no farm is so bad but 
that a way can be found to make it a profitable investment. 


N UNWILLING owner of 220 

acres in the ‘‘poor land’’ coun- 
try of Southern Illinois recently 
turned over the management to us. 
Our job is to hold the money to- 
gether. Easy? Not exactly. But 
there are real possibilities. In fact. 
we think that not only will the money 
be held together, but also there will 
Se a good interest return on the in- 
vestment. Not this year, however. 

A checkup shows that only 85 acres 
of the 220 are in crops. All the rest 
is weeds and brush. The fence rows 
actually extend along sags and 
ravines out almost to the center of 
some fields. 

The south 80 acres is the worst. 
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By J. M. DOWELL 


Management Consultant to Banks and Bankers 


Foreclosed Farms At 
Their Worst 


LMOST always a foreclosed 
farm is badly run down 
when the bank gets it. Here is 
the account of one that was a 
serious liability. The story is 
told to show that a farm cannot 
be so bad that there is no hope. 
The manager’s analysis and a 
method for reclaiming is out- 
lined on the next page. 


Brush had edged in from all sides 
until there were but six little fields 
of corn totaling around 13 acres. All 
the rest is waste. The west 20 acres 
had been let go entirely as it had 
brush all around and along a couple 
of ditches with weeds and waste be- 
tween. The remainder of the land 
was farmed in patches. 


Only 10 Bushels Of Oats 


Per Acre 


This year the oats made 10 bushels 
per acre, and the corn burned up! 
Total income to the owner for 1930 
from the farm was, for his part of 
the oat crop, $32.55. The taxes were 
$78.48 and, of course, had to be paid 
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largely from outside sources. 

This is all hard-pan land, and to 
most people would look like a hope- 
less case. But it is not. Of course, a 
strenuous attempt was made to sell 
the land but to no avail, because it was 
not presentable. There were no build- 
ings or fences, but there was an in- 
vestment of around $25 per acre to 
protect. 

It takes money to make money. 
Most people know that already, and 
those who do not will learn it later 
on. It is a hard pill to swallow some- 
times to be sure, but, as all methods 
of absent treatment have failed, it 
now becomes necessary to look facts 
squarely in the face. 

No money is to be had out of that 
farm until more is first put in. The 
things that we are doing will cost 
something and the investment may 
ultimately be increased as much as 
40% or 50%. 

A farm is pretty sick when gross 
earnings are less than half enough 
to pay taxes. 


Every Acre Should Pay 
Its Own Way 


Every acre must carry its own 
load. As it was, 85 acres were trying 
to look after the 220. Even the 85 
acres were all in the wrong crops for 
untreated soil in that district. It is 
not a corn country, but will grow 
corn occasionally in rotation, if op- 
erated on a plan of soil treatment. It 
is Just about as poor an oat producer. 
But it will grow red top. 

We already have 120 acres clear of 
brush and most of it plowed. About 
a fourth is seeded to wheat, and an- 
other fourth to red top. All the bal- 
ance of the 120 will be seeded to red 
top early next spring. This includes 
that part in wheat. An additional 20 
acres will also be in shape for seed- 
ing by spring, and next season the 
remaining 80 acres will be cleaned up 
and made ready for crops. Some fer- 
tilizer was used on the wheat. 

We are now building a four-wire 
fence around this first 120 acres so 
that stock may be taken in on pas- 
ture as soon as red top is established. 
It helps the following crops to have 
some stock on the land. Also, in good 
seasons, about $1 per acre can be 
realized from pasture rent, so that 
there is some income at the same time 
fertility is gradually replaced. 


A 6% Return From Red Top Seed 


As rapidly as an acre of ground 
goes into the production of red top, 
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The Story Of A 
“Hopeless Farm” In 
14. Sentences 


The Diagnosis 


1. Only 38% of the land 
was in crops. 

2. Weeds and brush had 
overgrown 135 acres. 


3. The oats produced 10 
bushels per acre and the corn 
burned up. 


4. The total income to the 
owner for the year was $32.55 
and the taxes were $78.48. 


5. The land could not be 
sold because it was not pre- 
sentable. 


6. There were no build- 
ings and no fences. 


7. The investment of the 
bank that foreclosed on the 
land was about $25 per acre. 


8. The farm needed to be 
built up and improved be- 
fore any sale could be made. 


The Remedy 


1. Clear the brush and 
weeds away. 


2. Seed as much as possi- 
ble to wheat and red top in 
the fall. Seed the rest in the 
spring. 

3. Use fertilizer on the 
wheat. 


4. Fence the land and rent 
for pasture in order to help 
build up the fertility; the 
rent will be about $1 per 
acre. 

5. Apply a fertilizer and 
grow sweet clover. 


6. Later, apply another 
fertilizer. 


it should pay 6% net on a valuation 
of $50. By that time, the investment 
may be as much as $35 on all such 
acres. With normal weather, the 30 


acres seeded this fall will produce 
redtop seed next fall, and each year 
thereafter for many seasons. That 
seeded next spring will go into pro. 
duetion vear after next. 

Red top runs out as a rule after a 
few vears. Weeds come in. Further. 
more, it is not a soil builder. But, 
where stock is run on the land each 
season after the red top is eut off, 
good production has been maintained 
for 15 years continuously. 

Already a neighbor desires to buy 
20 acres of this land at more than 
the owner’s investment, and it is a 
detached 20 not up to the average of 
the rest in desirability. But in the 
rough, the land would not sell at all. 

To really make this land produce 
well, nothing will take the place of 
fertilizer and sweet clover. Also the 
land, according to our tests, is low in 
certain elements. But in the mean- 
time, at a small outlay, it is possible 
to get this land into some production 
quickly. This is highly advisable be- 
cause there is the investment and in- 
terest on it to keep in mind and taxes 
to pay. 

All land is good for something. 
Many a farm could show a much 
greater net income, if it were put to 
the right use, and all used. It is 
largely a matter of analysis as re- 
gards needs and possibilities. 


An Increased Demand For 
Farms 


Those bankers who have been mak- 
ing an earnest effort to sell farms left 
on their hands report that there is an 
increasing interest in farm lands. 
However, prices are not going up. 

Naturally, a man buying a farm 
does not want to pay a high price for 
a place that is run down. If the 
fences are down, the land full of 
weeds, and the buildings badly in 
need of repair, it could hardly be ex- 
pected that a good price would be of- 
fered. 

It is important to keep up your 
courage by realizing that every farm 
can be made to pay, but in most 
eases, an additional investment will 
be necessary to put the land into 
proper condition. When this is done, 
there is every likelihood that those in 
the market for farms will be willing 
to pay enough to enable the bank to 
get out of the deal without a loss. 
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One banker visited his correspondent in the cit 











and learned something which astounded him, about what he thought was 
his best credit risk. City baniens are glad to share their experiences with their friends. 


The City Banker Will Help 


OU. 


UR correspondent system makes all sorts of help avail- 
able to every banker. A reminder may cause you to 
take advantage of this help to improve your bank’s profits. 


2g 1 ybenmeson of the conduct of reg- 
ular banking services rendered 
correspondent banks, we exert our 
utmost to be of service personally. 
This includes an attempt to do every- 
thing in our power for officers of 
banks.’’ 

Thus writes one of the executives 
of The Cleveland Trust Co. of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. He continues: 

‘‘Then there is the all-important 
subject of investment for secondary 
reserves. We welcome an opportu- 
nity to diseuss the general subject of 
investment portfolios of banks with 
the hope that we may serve through 
an ‘investment agreement’. 

‘“We make every effort to obtain 
confidential, dependable credit in- 
formation. We will wire, write or do 
whatever is necessary to obtain such 
constructive information. 

“Our comptroller counsels with 
bank officers concerning methods of 
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By FOUR CITY BANKERS 


In Chicago, Cleveland, and Minneapolis 


accounting and bank operations and 
our bank contact man is constantly 
discussing with bank officers the prob- 
lems concerned with the operation of 
commercial accounts. ’’ 

This is one of the letters received 
in response to a request made upon 
a number of large city banks. 


More Services Procurable 


Than Asked For 


It is believed that many services 
which might be secured from city 
correspondents are never asked for. 
Many a country banker has been 
told by a city correspondent that he 
might just as well have had advice 
on a certain matter after it was too 
late for that advice to accomplish 
any good. 

Naturally, the larger bank in the 
eity cannot know just what help the 
smaller bank needs unless the man 
from the smaller bank asks for it. 


As a matter of fact, the help which 
ean be secured from larger banks has 
almost no limit. 

For example, a representative of 
the First National Bank of Chicago 
stated that a country banker can 
have the advantage of the experience 
and facilities of any officer in the 
bank. If it is a credit problem that 
needs attention, the credit depart- 
ment will lend its aid. If it is an in- 
vestment problem the investment 
specialists and analysts are available. 

‘*Probably the biggest considera- 
tion having to do with the desirabil- 
ity of local banks having contacts 
with metropolitan correspondents, is 
the general feeling of security and 
the consciousness of having a place 
to go in all emergencies, where there 
will be no lack of resources to take 
eare of any particular situation.’’ 

This is a good general explanation 
offered by W. N. Johnson, vice presi- 
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dent of the Northwestern National 
Bank of Minneapolis. He adds: 
‘‘This, however, is general, and not, 
of course, peculiar to our institution 
alone.’’ 

In addition, Mr. Johnson lists the 
following services that are perhaps 
more commonly used by the banks 
outside the larger centers. 

‘*The expeditious handling of col- 
lections because of the large number 
of contacts with other banks all over 
the country is a genuine service to 
any bank. 

**Naturally, the local bank tries 
to select a correspondent that takes 
care of transit items efficiently and 
expeditiously through the operation 
of a large and well-organized transit 
department. 

‘*As a rule, only a bank of some 
size can maintain a foreign exchange 
department that is fully equipped 
and efficient. 

‘*Safe keeping is another impor- 
tant service that may prevent serious 
holdup losses. Securities not imme- 
diately needed are always safer in the 
larger city banks. 

‘*Larger banks are in a position to 
pick out commercial paper and to be 
generally helpful in arranging 
for bond investments. 

‘‘The credit department of the city 
bank is thoroughly organized and its 
specialists build up credit files that 
extend. beyond their own territory. 
It is surprising to some bankers upon 
visiting the city to see how much in- 
formation there is in the city bank’s 
credit department that is of use to 
the local institution. 

‘Some of the city banks, especially 
those in livestock marketing centers. 
give considerable aid in connection 
with cattle loans. 

‘*When a new business enterprise 
is opened in a smaller city, very 
often the city correspondent is in a 
position to arrange for the local ac- 
count of that business to be carried 
with its correspondent in that town. 

“‘This is particularly true of 
branch and chain organizations, due 
to the fact that the selection of the 
local bank is usually in the hands of 
the parent organization which may 
be in the city where the local bank 
has a correspondent. 

‘*Many of the larger banks have 
affiliated securities companies and 
through these companies the security 
holdings of the smaller correspond- 
ents are analyzed and advice offered 
as to keeping the account properly 
balanced. 
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A Few Things City 
Correspondents Will 
Do For Your Bank 


1. Help plan secondary re- 
serves. 


2. Procure confidential de- 
pendable credit information. 


3. Advise concerning 
methods of accounting and 
bank operations. 


4. Provide a place to go 
in all emergencies. 


5. Handle collections ex- 
peditiously. 


6. Give foreign exchange 
service. 


7. Guard securities not 
immediately needed. 


8. Aid in connection with 
cattle loans. 


9. Arrange for local ac- 
count of national companies 
to be carried by local bank. 


10. Analyze securities. 
= 


‘So complicated has the invest- 
ment field become that some profes- 
sional help such as this is daily more 
essential.’’ 

City banks seldom enumerate the 
services they offer to other banks 
that carry deposits with them and 
the list given with this article is not 
intended to be exhaustive. It is mere- 
ly an illustration of some of the more 
commonly used services. 


Some Banks Specialize In 
One Type Of Service 


Some banks specialize in develop- 
ing one type of service and The 
Union Trust Co. of Cleveland prides 
itself upon its collection service. 

C. B. Anderson, treasurer, outlines 
some of the things his bank does to 
insure the most prompt collection of 
checks as follows: 

‘We get mail direct from the rail- 
way post office trains. We dispatch 
outgoing mail direct to railway post 
office trains. 

‘‘As a result, an earlier interest 
eredit is received on our books and 
in these days of disturbed banking 





conditions, it is desirable to get the 


earliest 
items. 


‘*We constantly study mailing 
problems to advance the delivery of 
our own mail. We often uncover 
conditions which, when corrected, 
benefit the entire community.’’ 

In addition to mentioning other 
services which have already been 
quoted in this article, Mr. Anderson 
adds: ‘*The services of our income 
tax department are always available 
to our customers in making out in- 
come tax reports and securing ad- 
vice regarding tax matters in gen- 
eral.”’ 

A banker recently visited his city 
correspondent. He had in his pocket 
a list of securities held by his insti- 
tution. He was rather proud of this 
list, but when it was presented to the 
analysis department of his corre- 
spondent bank, he learned some 
things about bonds that had never 
occurred to him before. 


This was not due to the fact that 
he was not a careful banker. Neither 
was it because he had not studied 
securities. It was due entirely to the 
fact that the bond specialists in the 
larger banks have so many more ex- 
periences in the course of the day 
than a smaller banker can have that 
they had discovered some things the 
banker from the country might never 
have learned otherwise. 


On another occasion, a banker 
visited his city correspondent with a 
eredit file in his pocket. He was 
proud of this credit file because it 
represented one of his best cus- 
tomers. At any rate, that is what he 
told the city banker. An analysis of 
the statement and a further check of 
the business disclosed, however, that 
instead of being the bank’s best cus- 
tomer, it was one of the most danger- 
ous, 

Our correspondent system of bank- 
ing makes possible the quick and 
easy transfer of funds from places 
where they are not needed to points 
where they are needed. These facil- 
ities are quite generally used. 


In the same way, the correspond- 
ent system makes possible the trans- 
fer of knowledge and experience from 
the larger cities to the smaller ones. 
This feature is largely neglected. It 
is not always necessary to make a 
personal trip to the city to get such 
help. The mails bring prompt 
answers and often result in just 
about as much good. 


possible presentation of 
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Fixed Investment TrustShares 
What You Should Know About Them 


HE growing popularity of this form of investment is 


creating many inquiries in local banks. This article 





COMBINATION of cireum- 

stances prevailing in the past 
two years has made popular a com- 
parative newcomer in the investment 
field—the fixed trust. 

Two years ago, the public eagerly 
purchased the shares of management 
trusts, and displayed no hesitancy 
in paying, in many cases, substantial 
premiums for the privilege of having 
the investment of their funds direct- 
ed by investment banking firms in 
whom they had confidence. 

During the year 1929, approxi- 
mately $3,000,000,000 of securities 
of the management type were sold 
to the public, bringing the total 
invested in this group to about $4,- 
000,000,000. 

Then, following the stock market 
decline of 1929, there came a quick 
and drastic reversal of opinion. The 
demand for management trust shares 
waned ; and instead of paying a pre- 
mium for management, the investing 
public was able to buy the same 
shares at prices representing as low 
as 35% or 40% of their liquidating 
value. 

The management type of trust 
originated in Great Britain, and it is 
there that they have reached their 
highest state of development. One of 
our prominent sponsors of trust 
Shares in America recently stated 
that an essential characteristic of the 
recovery which lies ahead for the 
general management type of trust in 
this country must be wider adoption 
of the principles employed by the 
British investment trusts. 

Since 1929, the investing publie’s 
attention has been directed to the 
fixed investment trust. Evidence is 
steadily accumulating to prove that 
the fixed trust is recognized as a 
Standard investment security. Dur- 
ing the past several months, various 
important banking interests have 
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will serve as a basis for answers to questions asked of you 


By MARVIN C. GREENER 


Vice President, Congress Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago 


FIXED trust is a trust 

fund made up of certain 
stocks. Shares of beneficial 
interest are issued against 
this fund and are sold to in- 
vestors. The trust agree- 
ment defines the procedure 
in disbursing the earnings. 


conducted careful studies concerning 
the function which the fixed trust 
performs in an investment program 
and in several recent instances the 
names of prominent banking houses 
have been identified with newly or- 
ganized fixed trusts. 

There is an ever-growing appre- 
ciation of the soundness of the well- 
set-up fixed trust, both on the part 
of investors and on the part of deal- 
ers and banks. Every few days an 
investment house of wide national 
or international reputation, not here- 
tofore identified with the fixed trust, 
announces its public approval of the 
fixed trust idea. 


Public Invested $300,000,000 
In 1930 


Some proof of the interest shown 
by the public in the fixed trust is 
gained from the fact that during 
1930 more than $300,000,000 was in- 
vested in fixed trust shares. 

At the present time, there are over 
100 fixed trusts selling their shares, 
and this number is steadily increas- 
ing. It would appear that one of the 
chief problems in organizing a new 
trust is to find a name that is not in 
use. One of the largest trusts recent- 
ly reported sales for the month of 
January amounting to over 2,250,000 
newly created shares. For the twelve 
months ending January 13, 1931, this 


same trust sold over 13,600,000 new- 
ly created shares. 

The question naturally arises: 
What is a fixed trust? 

It is, in reality, nothing more than 
a trust fund. A depositor corpora- 
tion buys certain stocks; deposits 
them with a trust company, which 
issues against the deposited stocks 
shares of beneficial interest—these in 
turn are sold to the public. The 
trustee agrees to hold the deposited 
stocks for the benefit of the share- 
holders and to administer the ‘‘trust 
fund’’ in accordance with certain 
definite methods of procedure as de- 
fined in a trust agreement sometimes 
referred to as a trust indenture. 

There are many justifications for 
the existence of a fixed trust. In the 
first place, it is generally recognized 
that the best grade of common stocks 
possess a high degree of investment 
merit and have a very definite place 
in the individual’s investment pro- 
gram. This feeling exists because we 
believe in the future of America and 
realize that our outstanding corpora- 
tions will most assuredly play a 
prominent part in the future devel- 
opment of our country and presum- 
ably make profits in direct propor- 
tion to the country’s advancement. 

The investor desiring to buy com- 
mon stocks must face many hazards. 
What stocks should he buy? In the 
vast majority of cases, he does not 
have sufficient funds to enable him 
to buy enough stocks to get the 
proper diversification; and even if 
he has a large amount of money, in 
all probability, he will not get for 
himself the scientifically worked out 
degree of diversification that may be 
had through the purchase of fixed 
trust shares. 

The average American is a specu- 
lator to a certain degree. Most of us 
seem to have a natural tendency con- 
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stantly to switch our stock invest- 
ments, in spite of the definite knowl- 
edge that very few, if any, in-and- 
out traders profit in the long run. 
The purehaser of fixed trust shares 
is relieved, to a large extent, from 
the temptation to trade, and, there- 
fore, puts himself in a position to 
reap full benefit from the future ap- 
preciation which it is believed is sure 
to come to the owners of sound stocks. 

Generally speaking, there are two 
types of fixed trusts: 

1. The ‘‘eapital aeccumulation”’ 
type and 

2. The ‘‘maximum distribution’’ 
type. 

The capital accumulation type re- 
tains all stock dividends and stock 
split-ups, and distributes as income 
the cash dividends received and the 
proceeds from the sale of rights and 
fractional shares. 


The maximum distribution type 
retains only the original number of 
shares in the portfolio and distrib- 
utes all cash dividends and the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of all rights, stock 
dividends, and stock split-ups. In 
this case, part of the distribution is 
income and part is capital, and 
usually the trusts specify the amount 
of each when paying the coupons. 


Fixed trust share certificates in 
most cases are in bearer-coupon form 
payable semi-annually. There are 
few trusts which register the certifi- 
eates and pay the dividends quarter- 
ly. Certificates range in denomina- 
tion from 10 to 10,000 shares. 


What A Fixed Trust Is 


The salient features of a fixed trust 
are substantially as follows: 


There is a depositor corporation 
which handles the mechanies of estab- 
lishing the trust, buying and deposit- 
ing of stocks, and which determines 
the selling price of the trust shares 
from day to day. Fixed trusts con- 
tain anywhere from one to several 
hundred shares of stock in from 25 
to 77 outstanding corporations, 
usually all of the so-called ‘‘blue 
chip’’ stocks. There are some trusts 
which confine their portfolios to one 
class of industry; such as, public 
utilities, bank shares, and others. 


The general practice is to diver- 
sify in four major groups; namely, 
railroads, oils, industrials, and utili- 
ties. The depositor corporation buys 
these shares and makes delivery to 
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Five Questions To Ask 
About Trust Shares 


1. Who is sponsoring the 
trust? 

2. What stocks are in the 
portfolio? 

3. Who maintains a mar- 
ket? 

4. What is the value of 
the trust shares as collateral? 


5. What provisions are 
made for eliminating holdings 
that prove unprofitable? 


Five Features Of A 
Fixed Trust 


1. A depositor corporation 
handles the mechanics of es- 
tablishing the trust, the buy- 
ing and depositing of stocks, 
and determines the selling 
price of the trust shares from 
day to day. 

2. The list of corporations 
in which investments may be 
made is fixed; usually among: 
railroads, oils, industrials, 
and utilities. 

3. The depositor corpora- 
tion buys securities and 
deposits them with a trustee. 

4. Against these  secur- 
ities, the trustee issues 
shares, certifying that each 
share represents a fractional 
beneficial interest in the 
deposited shares. 


5. The price of the trust 
shares is determined by cal- 
culating the last sale value 
of the shares of deposited 
stocks, and adding brokerage 
and trustee fees and a reason- 
able per cent to cover cost of 
operation of depositor cor- 
poration and a profit to 
distributing dealers. 






a trust company which has been 


selected to act as trustee. Against 
these shares, called a unit, the trustee 
issues anywhere from 500 to 50,000 
trust shares, certifying that each 
suare represents a fractional bene. 
ficial interest in the deposited shares, 
Therefore, in some trusts 500 shares 
would represent a full unit and in 
others it would be necessary to pur. 
chase 50,000 shares to own an entire 
unit. The depositor corporation 
pays the trustee in advance, all fees 
due the trustee for the entire life 
of the trust. 


How Selling Price Is Determined 


The price at which trust shares 
are sold is determined by calculating 
the last sale value of the shares of 
deposited stocks, to which is added 
brokerage, the trustee’s fees, and a 
reasonable per cent to cover the cost 
of operation by the depositor cor- 
poration and to provide a profit to 
distributing dealers, 

The premium, or so-called ‘‘load- 
ing charge,’’ paid by the purchaser 
of trust shares is entirely justified 
when due consideration is given to 
the many services rendered the 
shareholder, and usually represents 
a smaller cost than the investor 
would pay direct to a trust company 
for the same service. 

Although many fixed trusts ex- 
hibit striking similarities, there are 
important differences. The prospec- 
tive buyer might well consider the 
following points: 

Who is sponsoring the trust? 

What stocks are in the portfolio? 

Who maintains a market? 

What is their value as collateral? 


What provisions are made for 
eliminating holdings that prove un- 
profitable? 


Elimination Provisions Are 
Important 


The elimination provisions are im- 
portant, because the ‘‘blue chip”’ 
stocks of today may turn to be ‘‘red 
chips’’ before the expiration of the 
trust. 

The investor who takes advantage 
of this modern method of common 
stock investment at the present time, 
thereby automatically participat- 
ing in America’s progress, should 
not only receive a good return on 
his investment, but also realize a 
profit in the future. 
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‘Land Is Still Safe Collateral 


If It Is Properly Appraised 


T SEEMS to be easier to condemn a type of loan or in- 
vestment than to study the separate risks, regardless 


EAL estate has been and prob- 
ably always will be one of the 
soundest forms of investment, due 
to the tangible nature of the seeur- 
ity. While there have been heavy 
losses in this category in recent 
years, and while much of the slow 
paper in many banks is backed by 
real estate, yet the losses have not 
been due to anything fundamentally 
wrong with this type of loan. They 
have been due almost entirely to 
unwise selection of risks or to insuf- 
ficient margins. 
But even where the value of the 
security has suffered heavy deprecia- 


“fion, as in the ease of farm lands, 


a substantial value still remains and 
the loan can usually be collected in 
time. On other types of loans, this 
is not always the case. The failure 
or reorganization of an industria! 
often wipes out security values en- 
tirely, without the possibility of any 
substantial recovery. 

Utilized properly, real estate loans 
have a place in the loan portfolio of 
a well-managed bank, as we brought 
out in our discussion of the financial 
program in the February issue. 

It is not the function of this article 
to discuss minutely the procedure of 
making real estate loans. We do feel, 
however, that some discussion of the 
philosophy and practice of making 
real estate loans will be helpful and 
we are incorporating some thoughts 
and practical suggestions based on 
the experience of able bankers. 

At the outset, it must be realized 
that real estate loans are subject to 
certain very definite hazards and the 
policies and procedure should be 
carefully worked out so as to antici- 
pate and control losses normally 
arising as a result of these inherent 
conditions. The principal elements 
of hazard in real estate financing 
are the following: 
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of type. This article gives some important fundamentals. 


By H. N. STRONCK and J. EIGELBERNER 


Consultants to Banks and Bankers 


Highlights On 
Real Estate Loans 


1. Losses on paper backed 
by real estate have not been 
due to anything fundamen- 
tally wrong with this type 
of collateral. They have 
been due to unwise selection 
of risks or to insufficient 
margins. 

2. Property is individual 
and, therefore, it cannot be 
accurately appraised by any 
general rules. 

3. The more the owner 
has at stake, the less the 
probability of his becoming 
delinquent. 

4. Insome places, apprais- 
ers have abandoned every 
theory or basis of property 
value except income. 

5. The most desirable type 
of real estate loan is the one 
on income-producing prop- 
erty or where the owner 
lives in the home financed. 

6. City properties used for 
business are usually more 
readily sold. 

7. The greatest hazard of 
all is improper and excessive 
lending. 

8. A safe basis for a policy 
on real estate loans is the 
one established for national 
banks in Section 24 of the 
National Bank Act. 


1. The Determination Of The 
Real Value Of A Piece Of 
Property 


All attempts by states, legisla- 
tures, financial institutions, or in- 
dividuals to establish a percentage 
value are arbitrary and artificial 
since fundamental laws of economics 
and actuating motives in human na- 
ture are ignored. Such a value is of 
relative importance only and must 
be weighed with reference to value 
otherwise determined. 

Henee, property classifications 
and lending rules, based thereon, 
must be accepted and considered as 
having a guiding rather than a con- 
elusive effect in property valuations. 


2. Considering The Depreciation 


In Value That May Occur 


This depreciation may arise in 
two ways. 

1. Physical depreciation of a 
property through old age and use. 
This is certain and subject to ap- 
proximate calculation. 

2. Changes in locality, due to 
population shifts, and so on. Zoning 
laws are designed to reduce this 
hazard in city property. 

The principal causes of recession 
in real estate values are the follow- 
ing: 

1. Speculative inflation of value 
in excess of true worth. It was 
formerly usual to consider value of 
property 10 years in the future. The 
fallacy of this as a general rule is 
now fully understood. 

2. Overbuilding of city property. 

3. Failure of income to provide 
adequate return on _ investment. 
There is a close relation between 
value of farm lands and prices of 
agricultural products. 

4. General business depression 


affecting funds available for invest- 
ment. 
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Evidences of recession in real 
estate values are fairly well marked, 
among the most noteworthy being: 

1. Increase in the vacaney factor 
in apartments and houses in cities or 
towns and declining acreage figures 
in the country. 

2. Decline in number of sales of 
property or in prices obtained. 

3. Reduction in rentals. 

4. Increase in unemployment, 
business failures, foreclosures, slow- 
ness of collections and other indices 
of general business depression. 


3. Future Earnings 


The most desirable type of real 
estate loan is that placed on income- 
producing property or housing loans 
where the owner is tenant. There 
are certain broad rules to follow in 
calculating the income from a com- 
mercial building. In like manner, 
the probable income from farm 
property may also be estimated with 
fair accuracy. However, unforeseen 
conditions, such as business depres- 
sions, drought, frost and so on, may 
inject uncertainty into the figures 
for any one year and, in the ease of 
business property, over-building 
may force recessions in rentals below 
the figures caleulated at the time the 
loan was made. 


4. Marketability 


On farm lands this is a real 
hazard in most sections, although by 
this time, most of the ‘‘water’’ has 
been eliminated from farm values 
and appraisals bear a closer relation 
to the prices that can actually be 
obtained. City properties, especially 
when used for business purposes, 
are usually more readily sold and 
these constitute, therefore, a choice 
type of loan. 


5. Borrower’s Responsibility 


This is an important factor in all 
real estate loans but particularly in 
housing and farm loans. The more 
the owner has at stake, the less the 
probability of his becoming delin- 
quent. 

In addition to the adequacy of 
such security, determined by the ap- 
praisal, the responsibility of the 
mortgagor must be taken into con- 
sideration. This is represented by 
his signature upon the promissory 
note and brings up the question of 
his ability to pay his obligation in- 
dependently of the mortgage se- 
eurity. 

Every loan must have a ‘‘pay 
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day.’’ Consideration must be given 
to the borrower as a moral risk. This, 
by many money lenders, is consid- 
ered one of the most important 
elements of security for a loan. By 
this is meant: 

1. The ability to pay from per- 
sonal income, independent of any 
property owned. 

2. <A willingness to pay. 

The foregoing elements of security 


What Influences 
Appraisers 


If you do not do your own appraising, 
you must remember that hired ap- 
praisers are influenced by the following: 


1. Their store of informa- 
tion. 


2. Their training and ex- 
perience. 


3. Their own ideas of val- 
ues. 


4. Their optimism or 
pessimism. 


5. Their prejudices. 
= 


are emphasized most in making loans 
on residence property. However, if 
the property produces an income, 
then reliance may be had upon the 
income, in whole or in part, for 
strengthening the margin of secur- 
ity. Information is at hand that, in 
some cities where rather severe real 
estate depressions prevail, apprais- 
ers have abandoned any theory or 
basis of property value except in- 
come. This practice has resulted in 
showing a depreciation of from one- 
third to one-half of the valuations 
made two to four years ago. 

As affecting the adequacy of se- 
curity, it is desirable often to give 
consideration to fire and tornado in- 
surance, life insurance assigned for 
the benefit of mortgagees, amortiza- 
tion, redemption period in case of 
foreclosure, fees and costs in case of 
liquidation or mortgagors’ assets and 
taxes and assessments. 


6. Over-lending 


The greatest hazard of all is not 
due in any way to the nature of real 
estate security but is principally due 
to improper and excessive lending. 
This hazard can be lessened only by 
determined following of sound poli- 


cies and practice in the making of 
real estate loans. 

The preceding discussion of the 
hazards of real estate financing leads 
directly into the question of means 
of controlling these hazards. The 
principal means of establishing such 
control is the determination of a 
sound policy regarding real estate 
loans. 

Regardless of whether the bank is 
a national or state institution, the 
policy established in Section 24 of 
the National Bank Act will prove to 
be the best basis upon which to de. 
velop the specific policy of any in- 
stitution. This section is as follows: 

Loans On Improved Real Estate 
—205 See. 24 (As amended 1927)— 
Any national banking association 
may make loans secured by first 
hen upon improved real estate, 
including improved farm land, situ- 
ated within its federal reserve dis- 
trict or within a radius of 100 miles 
of the place in which such bank is 
located, irrespective of district lines. 
A loan secured by real estate within 
the meaning of this section shall be 
in the form of an obligation or ob- 
ligations secured by mortgage, trust 
deed, or other such instrument upon 
real estate when the entire amount 
of such obligation or obligations is 
made or is sold to such association. 


‘““The amount of any such loan 
shall not exceed 50% of the actual 
value of the real estate offered for 
security, but no such loan upon such 
security shall be made for a longer 
term than five years. Any such bank 
may make such loans in an aggregate 
sum including in such aggregate any 
such loans on which it is liable as 
indorser or guarantor or otherwise 
equal to 25% of the amount of 
capital stock of such association ac- 
tually paid in and unimpaired and 
25% of its unimpaired surplus fund, 
or to one-half of its savings deposits, 
at the election of the association, 
subject to the general limitation con- 
tained in section 5200 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States. 


**Such banks may continue here- 
after as heretofore to receive time 
and savings deposits and to pay in- 
terest on the same but the rate of in- 
terest which such banks may pay 
upon such time deposits or upon 
savings or other deposits shall not 
exceed the maximum rate authorized 
by law to be paid upon such deposits 
by state banks or trust companies or- 
ganized under the laws of the state.’ 
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Better Banks For Small Towns? - 


HIS is a review of the efforts being made to provide 
better banks for small places through the concentra- 







NE of the outstanding problems 

of American banking is the fur- 
nishing of safe and adequate facili- 
ties for communities of 3,500 pop- 
ulation or less, and particularly small 
cities and towns in agricultural 
regions. 

The Federal Reserve Board has 
frequently pointed out that the see- 
tions of the country in which failures 
are most numerous are the sections 
in which the number of banks is rela- 
tively large in proportion to the pop- 
ulation and in which the communities 
served by the banks are of relatively 
small size. 

Various concentration forces have 
as their object, among other things, 
the strengthening of the small inde- 
pendent bank. These concentration 
forees are branch and group banking, 
and consolidations. 

Of the various types of group 
banking, the holding company form 
of organization predominates, from 
the viewpoint of the number of banks 
included. Those systems in which a 
holding company is the dominant ele- 
ment represent the largest propor- 
tion in the Pacific, Eastern and Mid- 
dle Western states, while those con- 
trolled by a single bank predominate 
in the East and South. 


Systems Directed By Single 
Banks Few In West 


It appears that there are no sys- 
tems directed by single banks in the 
Western states and only one in the 
Pacifie States. Systems in which the 
dominant element is a holding com- 
pany appear in 23 states, while those 
controlled by single banks are found 
in 17 states. 

Group banking is not designed to 
establish a banking monopoly in va- 
rious parts of the country. It is not 
a stock jobbing movement intended 
primarily to foster speculation in 
bank stocks. And it is not part of a 
fad or fashion. 

As indicated in the February issue 
of THe BanKeRS MONTHLY, econ- 
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tion of ownership and management. It is worthy of study. 


By GAINES T.-CARTINHOUR 


Department of Banking and Finance, New York University 


Right High Points 
Of This Article 


1. Concentration of own- 
ership and management is 
being tried as an aid to im- 
prove the smaller banks. 

2. The holding company 
form of group organization 
predominates. 

3. Opportunities for in- 
creased earnings are seen by 
the promoters of group 
banking. 

4. No evidence as yet 
proves this theory of in- 
creased earning possibilities. 

5. Legislators are attempt- 
ing to limit group ownership, 
but the effect is still un- 
certain. 


6. Group banks have not 
been free from suspensions, 
and so it is still uncertain as 
to whether this form of 
organization is insurance 
against poor management. 

7. Consolidations of local 
banks have had a very defin- 
ite part in improvement since 
1919. 

8. The capital and surplus 
of banks has increased since 
1925 faster than their de- 
posits, which shows the tend- 
ency toward safer banks. 


omies in operation and greater effi- 
ciency in management go hand in 
hand with group banking where 
honest and capable administration 











exists. Opportunities for increased 
earnings are also furnished through 
the ability to extend trust and invest- 
ment facilities to a greater number 
of people. The scope of business pos- 
sible under charters granted to bank 
holding corporations is much broader 
than that generally done by banks. 

Banks in a group establish a com- 
munity of interest and it follows as 
a matter of course that there is an 
exchange of business between the 
various banks through reciprocal aec- 
counts, collections, and so on. As 
profits and position are the reward 
for promoters and entrepreneurs, it 
follows that such forces must be 
reckoned with as basic causés for or- 
ganizing and directing any form of 
business unit. 


Legislation On Group Banking 


The formation of group systems in 
many states is associated with poten- 
tial dangers by the various legisla- 
tures as the following brief review of 
state legislation pertaining to this 
type of banking concentration will 
clearly indicate. 

In some states, group banking 
legislation has been enacted by plac- 
ing restrictions on the individual 
banks. This type of legislation re- 
sulted from an early practice of chain 
bankers in New York whereby stocks 
of a bank or trust company were pur- 
chased, and then used as collateral to 
borrow money with which to buy 
stock of another bank, and so on. A 
restriction was enacted into the New 
York laws in 1908, whereby banks 
and trust companies were forbidden 
to loan on the stock of any moneyed 
corporation an amount exceeding in 
the aggregate 10% of the capital of 
the corporation whose stock was of- 
fered as collateral. 

A few other states, of which Cali- 
fornia, New Hampshire, Texas and 
Wisconsin offer typical examples, 
have also enacted similar legislation. 
However, it is quite obvious that this 
type of legislation does not effective- 
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Growth Of Capital, Surplus And Deposits Of Metropolitan 


Banks * 


National City Bank, New York 

Chase National Bank, New York 

Guaranty Trust Co., New York 

Continental Illinois Bank & Trust Co. a een 
Bankers Trust Co., New York *- ‘ 
Irving Trust Co., New York 

First National Bank, New York 
Manufacturers Trust Co., New York 

First National Bank, C hicago 

Security First National Bank of Los Angeles 
Bank of America of Calif., San Francisco... . 
Bank of Italy, N. T. & S. ow San Francisco. 
American Trust Co., San Francisco 

First National Bank of Boston... a 
Peoples State, Wayne County, Detroit 

Bank of America N. A., New York... 

Bank of Manhattan Co., New York... 

Corn Exchange Bank, New York. 

Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co. ., New York 
New York Trust Co., New York. s aipaanis 
Union Trust Co., Cleveland. . 

Philadelphia National Bank, Philadelphia 


Total 22 banks. 


7) 
2 


@ Merged as Bank of America of California. 


ly prevent group banking in those 
states having banks which wish to 
follow such a policy. 

Wisconsin is the first state, at least 
in the Middle West, to have made 
any attempt at controlling group or- 
ganizations. The most relevant pro- 
vision of this statute is that no cor- 
poration organized under the laws 
of Wisconsin is permitted to hold 
more than 10% of the stock of any 
bank or trust company, unless 75% 
of the stockholders of both corpora- 
tions vote in favor thereof. 

Several years ago a law was passed 
in New Jersey prohibiting a holding 
corporation from owning more than 
10% of the shares in more than one 
banking institution. The effect of 
this law, however, was simply to pro- 
hibit the operation of bank holding 
corporations except where they are 
banking institutions or their affiliates. 
In West Virginia a new banking code 
has been enacted in which group 
banking is prohibited. 

There are no laws dealing specifie- 
ally with this question in Minnesota. 
But holding corporations organized 
in other states may acquire the stock 
of Minnesota state banks, and are 
not subject to control by the Min- 
nesota Commissioner of Banks, ac- 
cording to an opinion of W. H. 
Gurnee, Assistant Attorney General. 

While no Michigan laws deal 
directly with this question, corpora- 
tions organized for pecuniary profit 
may purchase and hold shares of 
stock in other corporations organized 
for purposes similar to those of such 
corporations. This might be held to 
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1924-1931] 


Capital and 
Surplus 
Per Cent 
Increase 


164% 


Deposits 
Per Cent 
Increase 


159% 
366% 


) Compiled from information furnished by Gilbert, Elliott and Company, New York. 


affect the right of holding corpora- 
tions to own stock in banks. 

There are no laws in Oklahoma 
dealing specifically with this ques- 
tion, but it may be held that holding 
corporations can purchase bank 
stocks due to the rather general 
wording of one section of the Com- 
piled Statutes. 

According to certain provisions 
enacted into law during 1929, any 
corporation organized in Oregon, or 
licensed to do business in that state, 
may hold, own or control the stock of 
any bank or trust company, subject 
to certain restrictions of a rather 
general nature. 

An analysis of the statutes of 
Pennsylvania does not reveal any 
provisions concerned with the pur- 
chase or ownership of stock in insti- 
tutions engaged in a banking busi- 
ness. Under certain amendments to 
the Act of July 2, 1901, however, it 
may be held that corporations are 
authorized to exercise this power. 


Law Uncertain In Many States 


In all other states, the question as 
to whether or not a corporation can 
lawfully be organized to conduct the 
business of buying, owning, selling 
or otherwise dealing in the capita! 
stock of banks is uncertain. 

It will be very interesting to see 
how effective existing laws will 
prove. However, in view of the 
many indirect ways by which cor- 
eee often accomplish what the 

law does not permit directly, it seems 
rather doubtful that existing legisla- 
tion will stop the development of 


group systems generally speaking, 

Perhaps the most serious indict- 
ment of group banking, as contrasted 
with branch banking, lies in the 
difficulties surrounding proper and 
adequate supervision and examina- 
tion. Inasmuch as one state cannot 
examine and supervise banks in an- 
other state even if the banks in ques- 
tion are a part of the same group, it 
is evident that the power to conduet 
such examinations must be brought 
under the jurisdiction of the federal 
government. 


Almost Impossible To Give 
Thorough Examination 


When the federal bank examiner 
comes to examine the head bank of 
the group, his examination to be com- 
prehensive and complete must, at the 
same time, include examination of 
every bank in the group. To accom- 
plish such a thorough examination, 
it would be necesary for the federal 
bank examiners to examine state 
banks and possibly go from one 
federal reserve district into another 
such district in order to examine al! 
banks in the group. Furthermore, in 
order that a thorough examination 
he made, it would be necessary for 
examiners to appear simultaneously 
in each bank of the group. 


In spite of constitutional and other 
difficulties existing in such a ease, it 
is not at all unlikely that the time 
will come when federal authorities 
will be able to make a satisfactory 
examination of inter-state group 
systems. 

A comparison of all banks 
suspended during the past decade 
shows that grouping does not pre- 
vent suspensions. On the basis of the 
best information available, it ap- 
pears that a total of 226 banks with 
deposits of $102,000,000 belonging 
to 50 different groups suspended op- 
erations between 1920 and 1930. Of 
this number 61 banks with deposits 
of $35,000,000 subsequently _ re- 
opened. Group banking cannot claim 
to be immune from poor manage- 
ment. 

Bank consolidations are a signifi: 
cant part of the centralization move- 
ment. Between 1915 and 1931 there 
have been 1,902 consolidations af- 
fecting the Federal Reserve System. 
Of this number, 1,184 have been be- 
tween members. While 520 took 
place in which member banks con- 
solidated with non-members, only 198 
accounted for the affiliation of non- 
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members with the system. The move- 
ment sagged off considerably during 
1917 and 1918 at the time when the 
United States was engaged in the 
European War. 

The most important period is that 
beginning with 1919 and extending 
down to the present time. In many 
years, the number has shown a 
marked inerease over the preceding 
year. The number rose from 80 in 
1919 to 120 in 1925 and from the 
latter year we have had a rapid and 
continuous inerease to over 350 for 


1930. 
Bankers’ Work Increased With 


Corporation Growth 


Corporation growth has been tre- 
mendous in the past five vears and 
with it has\come increased responsi- 
bilities for the bankers who aid those 
great corporations in financing thei> 
enormous business. By consolidat- 
ing, banks have been putting them- 
selves in the way of being able to give 
their customers service on a larger 
seale. Through inereased eapital and 
surplus, they are able to make larger 
loans to industrialists and merchants 
as well as to correspondent banks in 
other communities. 

The table showing individual ae- 
eretions in eapitalization and de- 
posits indicates how metropolitan 
banks have met the necessary re- 
quirements and also points to the 
tendeney toward larger banks in the 
metropolitan districts. The 22 banks 
listed have inereased their capital, 
surplus and undivided profits 209% 
from January 1924 to January 1931, 
and their deposits 185%. The total 
capitalization of these banks during 
this period increased from $702,444,- 
000 to $2,271,411,000; and their de- 
posits increased from $4,824,471,000 
to $13,746,499,000. Note that capital 
and surplus has increased more 
rapidly than deposits. Strong banks 
are making themselves still stronger. 

Other reasons for consolidations 
may be conveniently classified as fol- 
lows : 


1. The necessity of acquiring 
some additional type of banking 
business. 

9 


2. The desire to avoid failure. 

3. The desire to expand the num- 
ber of branch offices operated. 

4. The desire to keep in the race 
with rival institutions which have 
been rapidly expanding. 

5. To move into position for 
group and branch banking. 
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The names of many banks have been com- 
bined along with their assets to make safer 
and more pfofitable institutions. 


Six Reasons For 
Consolidation 


1. Tostrengthen the bank- 
ing structure of the com- 
munity. 

2. The necessity of acquir- 
ing some additional type of 
banking business. 


3. The desire to expand 
the number of branch offices 
operated. 


4. The desire to avoid 
failures. 


5. The desire to keep in 
the race with rival institu- 
tions which have been rapid- 
ly expanding. 

6. To move into position 
for group and branch bank- 
ing. 


The expectation of  inereased 
profits undoubtedly lies behind these 
motives. It would be of interest to 
ascertain to just what degree the 
profit expectations which impel con- 
solidations have been realized. This 
is impossible, however, not only be- 
cause adequate data on the profits of 
the various participating institutions 
are not available in suitable detail 
but because of the uncertain nature 
of the profit expectations themselves 
as held by those responsible for the 
consolidations. Although these men 





probably had the feeling that some 
additional profits would result, they 
doubtless had little idea of just how 
great that increase would be. Fur- 
thermore, some of the expected in- 
crease in earnings could not mate- 
rialize for a period of years. 

The end of banking consolidations 
is not in sight. Not only is it antici- 
pated that the consolidating of banks 
will be continued in cities of smaller 
size, but further grouping is looked 
for among large institutions in metro- 
politan centers. 
interest which has 
aroused by braneh banking 
makes it desirable to consider this 
phase of concentration in relation to 
the general problem. Bran¢h bank- 
ing has been exalted by its advocates 
and its merits have been exhaustively 
diseussed. Its safety, the uniformity 
of its praetice, the caliber of its man- 
agement, and its ability to provide 
ample credit and expert services have 
all been presented to the publie with 
many flattering touches. 


The general 
been 


The braneh banking discussions 
before the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee have contributed 
little new on a subject which now has 
been under for many 
years. 


diseussion 


What Authorities Advocate 


Senator Carter Glass advocates 
state-wide branch banking in states 
where state banks have that privilege. 

Owen D. Young would limit 
branches within the limits of Federal 
Reserve District. Others would limit 
it to a city or, at most, to a metropoli- 
tan area. 

The hearings are not attracting 
any great attendance. Since no gov- 
ernment officer is being charged with 
fraud or miseconduet, the procedure 
lacks what might be termed a dra- 
matie atmosphere. Nevertheless, it is 
of vital significance to the pocket- 
book of every member of the present 
generation, as well as future genera- 
tions. 

The Federal Reserve Board has 
also been working on the conecentra- 
tion problem for many years. While 
the publications of this group indi- 
eate progress, we find nothing in 
them of the economie aspects of the 
problem. We are only given statis- 
ties pertaining to failures, the 
strength of the growing systems, 
their distribution and form. It is the 
economie problems on which legisla- 
tors need more information, 
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Classification Of Banks By Size 


As Listed in the January, 1931 Rand Mf€Nally Bankers Directory (The Blue Book) 








Enumerated by States, classified by amount of deposits 


A—$25,000,000 and over 
B—$5,000,000 to $25,000,000 


c 
29 

5 
13 
21 


D 
42 





C—$1,000,000 to $5,000,000 
D—$500,000 to $1,000,000 





F 
156 





Total 
301 
14 

44 
306 


368 
16 
14 


398 
246 
14 


260 


State A B 
Alabama 1 4 
Alaska 
Arizona 5 
Arkansas 5 

California (Ex. Los A. 
& San F.) 2 15 
Los Angeles 6 3 
San Francisco 10 2 
California 20 
Colorado (Ex. Den. ) 5 
Denver 3 
Colorado 3 8 
Conn. (Ex. Bridgeport, 
Hartford & New 
Haven) 1 aS 
Bridgeport 1 5 
Hartford 4 7 
New Haven 2 7 
Connecticut 8 63 
Delaware 1 6 
Dist. of Columbia 2 11 
Florida 1 6 
Georgia (Ex. Atl.) 1 a 
Atlanta 1 2 
Georgia 2 6 
Idaho 1 
Illinois (Ex. Chi. - 24 
Chicago 45 
Illinois 10 69 
Indiana(Ex.Indpls.) 21 
Indianapolis 2 a 
Indiana 2 25 
lowa 2 18 
Kansas 6 
Kentucky (Ex. Lou. ) 4 
Louisville 4 
Kentucky 8 
Louisiana (Ex. N. 0} 6 
New Orleans 4 2 
Louisiana s 
Maine (Ex. Portland) 11 
Portland 6 
Maine 17 
Maryland (Ex. Balt. ) 5 
Baltimore 14 
Maryland 6 19 
Mass. (Ex. Boston, 
Cambridge, Spring- 
field, Worcester) 4 118 
Boston 15 21 
Cambridge 1 6 
Springfield 2 5 
Worcester 6 3 
Massachusetts 153 
Michigan (Ex. Det. y 2 33 
Detroit 6 3 
Michigan 8 36 
Minn. (Ex. Minpls. 
& St. Paul) 1 4 
Minneapolis 3 3 
St. Pa 1 4 
Minnesota 5 11 
Mississippi 4 
Missouri (Ex. Kans. City 
& St. Louis) 4 
Kansas City 3 5 
St. Louis 6 Q 
Missouri 18 
Montana 3 
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174 





State A 
Nebraska (Ex. Oma. , 


Omaha 


a 


Nebraska 2 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 1 


New a (Ex. Jersey c. 


Newark & 

Jersey City 
ewark 4 

Paterson 1 


‘aterson) : 


E—$250,000 to $500,000 
F—Under $250,000 





B 
3 





eel I 


New Jersey 17 
New Mexico 
New York (Ex. Alb., 
Brooklyn, Buff., 
a oom Rochester 
& Syracuse) 
bany 
Brooklyn 17 
Buffalo 5 
New York City 53 
Rochester 7 
Syracuse “ 


101 


watnow 


105 


——— ee 0 0 | 


New York 96 
North Carolina 2 


3 
Cincinnati 4 
Cleveland 7 
Columbus 1 
Toledo 4 


N 


Cn eee 


Ohio 


Oklahoma 
Oregon (Ex. Port. x 


Portlan 


Oregon 
Penn. (Ex. Phil., Pitt ts. 
& Scranton) 
Philadelphia 16 
Pittsburgh " 
Scranton 


wars o« 


& 


Ww 
-+.oo 


Pennsylvania 


Providence 


132 
Rhode Island (Ex. Prov) 


Rhode Island 5 

South Carolina 2 

South Dakota 
Tenn.(Ex.Nashville) | 
Nashville 1 


Tennessee 2 
Texas (Ex. Dallas 
& Houston) 1 
Dallas 2 
Houston 2 


Texas 5 
Utah 
Vermont 

— (Ex.Rich. . 


ond 


Virginia 


Washington (Ex. Seattle) 6 


Seattle 


Washington 3 

West Virginia 
Wisconsin (Ex. Mil. » 
Milwaukee 


Wisconsin 2 
Wyoming 


TOTAL 


302 1125 4507 3946 
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Small Banks Show Soundness 


An Analysis Of The New Blue Book 


HE decrease in number of American banks is not confined princi- 
pally to the small ones. As a matter of fact, the smallest per cent 
of loss in 1930 was among the banks with less than $250,000 in deposits. 


THE RAND McNALLY ‘BANKERS 
DIRECTORY (The Blue Book) a world 
list of banks with more information as 
to officers and resources of foreign banks 
than ever before; selected lists of invest- 
ment houses, banking attorneys, dealers in 
bank equipment, service and supplies; the 
federal and state laws as applied to bank- 
ing; lists of federal and state banking 
officials; officers of bankers associations ; 
bank directors; accessible banking points 
for bankless towns; and many other 
features. 110th semi-annual edition cor- 
rected to January, 1931, 3,000 pages, illus- 
trated with 79 maps, cloth, $15 per copy. 
Published by Rand McNally § Co., 536 
8. Clark Street, Chicago. 


* * * * 


ANK closings were not confined 

principally to small banks in 
1930. As a matter of fact, the small- 
est percentage of loss is among the 
banks that have under $250,000 in 
deposits. 

In a year when bank closings were 
a feature of daily news it is interest- 
ing to note that America lost less 
than 8% of its banks. It is interest- 
ing to compare the decrease by sizes 
of banks, for then we see that it is 
no one special size that is causing the 
decline. There are fewer banks in all 
classes and there have been bank 
closings in all classes. Some of the 
decline, of course, is accounted for 
by the many mergers, and consolida- 
tions of the year. Some are accounted 
for by closings. 

Some of these closed banks are re- 
opening and apparently more will 
reopen. A closing does not mean a 
100% loss—probably more than 90% 
of the deposit liabilities will ultimate- 
ly be recovered. 

The percentage of loss for the year 
of 7.26%, therefore, is not to be taken 
as a final figure. It is the figure 
shown by the Blue Book which con- 
tains the statements of banks as of 
December 31, 1930. 

We find that there are now 302 
With deposits of 25 million and over. 
This is a loss of six from the previous 
year, and of these six, three were 
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failures. The deposits of these three 
banks totaled $296,142,000. 

The loss in the next classification 
with between five million and 25 mil- 
lion is 94 banks, of which six had 
heavy deposits. The number remain- 
ing of this size is 1,125, and the per- 
eentage of loss during the year is 
7.71%. 

The next class includes banks with 
deposits of from one million to five 
million. The loss was 9.7% and the 
total decrease is 462. The failures in 
this group totaled 96. 


The loss of banks with $500,000 to 
$1,000,000, amounted to 484, and the 
percentage of loss is 10.92%. 

The next classification includes 
banks with deposits of $250,000 to 
$500,000. In 1929, there were 5,608 
of these banks. Now, there are only 
4,924, a loss of 684, and a percentage 
loss of 12.2%. 


Now consider the group of the 


smallest banks of all, those with de- 
posits less than $250,000 each. In 
1929, the number of these banks was 
7,946. In 1930, we closed the year 
with 7,897. That ‘is a loss of only 
49 banks, and a percentage loss of 
less than 1%, to be exact, .61%. 


We are, therefore, maintaining a 
goodly number of small independ- 
ent banks. These banks are with- 
standing the strain of conditions that 
are hardly comparable to any pre- 
vious period. 

It is interesting to note that coun- 
try banks have recently been ridding 
themselves of a great many farm 
loans. The Federal Land Banks re- 
port a much increased demand for 
loans of this sort, many of which 
have come from the country banks. 
This, of course, improves the sound- 
ness of the smaller bank, because it 
ean put its funds into more liquid 
assets. 


The Year’s Changes In American Banks By Size 


Number 
Deposit Class 
1929 

$25,000,000 and over 308 
5,000,000 to 25,000,000. ...... 1,219 
1,000,000 to 5,000,000........ 
500,000 to 1,000,000.......... 
250,000 to 500,000........... 
Under 250,000............... 


poly SEE POrer ere Pee 


4,430 
5,608 
7,946 


24,480 


4,969 


Numbe 


r | 
December 31, —- 31, Decrease in | % Decrease 
1930 


Number 


302 1.95 
1,125 7.71 
4,507 9.70 
3,946 10.92 
4,924 12.20 
7,897 61 


22,701 7.26 


The Year’s Changes In Liabilities 


Liabilities 


December, 31, 
1929 


3,835,966,912 
6,052,897,276 
60,679,944,074 


75,669,142,997 


Surplus and Profits 
i OPC ETE ET 


Total Liabilities........ 


December, 31, 


59,032,218,071 |1,647,726,003 — 
73,252,072,354 2,417,070,643 — 


Loss — %o 
: Loss — 
1930 Gain + of Gain+ 


3.32% — 
08% + 
2.71% — 


3.19% — 


3,708,505,175 
6,058,111,906 


127,461,737 — 
5,214,630 + 
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No Bank May Practice Law 


HERE isa sharp distinction between rendering trust 
service and practicing law. A bank must be sure 
that it is in no way performing the work of a lawyer. 


B* THE weight of authority. 

neither a bank, trust company 
nor any other corporation, ean law- 
fully practice law as such. But, in 
view of the wide range of services 
offered by modern banks and trust 
companies that require lawyers, or 
at least law-trained men, it is not al- 
ways easy to determine the precise 
dividing line between banking or 
trust functions and those pertaining 
to law. 

However, this much may be said: 
The practice of law is not confined to 
performing services in a court of 
justice, but also includes the giving 
of legal advice, as in the preparation 
of instruments and contracts by 
which legal rights are secured. Clear- 
ly, then the question of whether a 
bank or trust company is practicing 
law will depend upon the character 
of services it offers to the public. 


Trust Company Accused Of 
Practicing Law 


In a recent case, a state board of 
bar commissioners brought an action 
against a trust company and its presi- 
dent to show cause why they should 
not be held in contempt of court for 
practicing law without a license. In 
making its case, the commissioners 
introduced evidence that tended to 
prove the following facts. That the 
trust company displayed on its win- 
dow a sign which read: 

‘<*** Wills, Trusts, Guardians, Ad- 
ministrator, Escrow Agreements’’, 
that the trust company and its presi- 
dent published a calendar which, 
among other things recited : ‘‘*** We 
make a specialty of drawing con- 
tracts, deeds and mortgages. *** Have 
you made your will and provided for 
the proper handling of your estate 
after your death? It will pay you 
to see us about this important mat- 
ter. We can help you arrange your 
affairs so as to save your loved ones 
expenses and annoyance after your 
death. Don’t defer till after your 
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By LESLIE CHILDS 


Attorney and Counselor At Law 


Four Points Against 
Banks Giving 


Legal Service 


1. No corporation can 
practice law. All law firms 
are partnerships. 


2. The right to practice 
law attaches to the indi- 
vidual and dies with him. 


3. A corporation may not 
hire an attorney to render 
free legal service to its cus- 
tomers. 


4. A corporation can not 
lawfully draw wills for its 
customers. 


death 
alive.”’ 

Further, the defendants were al- 
leged to have issued a pamphlet en- 
titled: ‘‘How to conserve your 
estate’’ in which the following ap- 
peared : 

‘“We make a business of advising 
in all such matters, and are special- 
ists in drawing trust agreements, dec- 
larations of trusts, and wills. We 
make no charge for consultations. 
Come and see us, if interested.”’ 

In addition, it was alleged on in- 
formation and belief that defendants 
in specific instances drew wills and 
other papers, and charged and re- 
ceived fees therefor. This, it was con- 
tended, constituted the practice of 
law by the defendants, in violation 
of the statutes. 

The defendants denied that they 
were practicing law, and took the 
position that their activities were 
within their statutory rights, which 
authorized trust companies to accept 
trust, and act as agent in the man- 


what you should do while 


agement of property; to act as 
cuardian, executor or trustee, under 
appointment of the courts, and so on. 
In passing upon this defense the 
court, among other things, said: 

‘Nowhere do these enactments 
confer upon trust companies the 
power to draft wills, trust declara- 
tions, or other instruments creating 
the duties such companies are author- 
ized to ‘take, accept and execute.’ 
Their work is purely executive and 
ministerial, having to do with sub- 
ject matter in the inception of which 
they are not and cannot be permit- 
ted to participate.”’ 

Then quoting from the authorities 
the court continued: 

‘*A corporation ean neither prae- 
tice law nor hire lawyers to earry on 
the business of practicing law for it. 
***Though all the directors and of- 
ficers of the corporation be duly 
licensed members of the legal pro- 
fession, the practice of law by the 
corporation would be illegal never- 
theless. ***The right to practice law 
attaches to the individual and dies 
with him. It cannot be made the sub- 
ject of business to be sheltered under 
the cloak of a corporation having 
marketable shares descendible under 
the laws of inheritance.’’ 

Then in conclusion the court said: 

‘*Suffice it tq say defendants are 
shown to have been illegally practic- 
ing law as charged, and are at pres- 
ent illegally holding themselves out 
as qualified to do so.*** While, under 
the statute, defendants are guilty 
of contempt, and, therefore, subject 
to pains and penalties, it is the ob- 
ject of courts to check up as well as 
punish. We are satisfied that there 
has been on the part of the defend- 
ants no consciously willful or flag- 
rant disregard of, or desire to flout. 
the legislative restrictions, ***and 
will, for the once, content ourselves 
with admonishing them to desist 
forthwith from any further activity 
in the respects herein above indi- 
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eated.’’ (Supreme Court of Idaho, 
987 Pae. 157). 


Trust Company Offers Legal 
Advice 


In another ease of this kind, a trust 
company was proceeded against un- 
der a penal law for prac- 
ticing law. The action was 
based upon an advertise- & 
ment and services rendered 
to the public thereunder. 
The advertisement was as 
follows : 

‘‘A will is a flexible in- 
strument. You can make it 
express every shade of your 
desires. And by trusteeing 
the whole or a part of your 
estate with a modern trust company 
you can provide for almost every pos- 
sible contingeney which may arise 
after your death. May we suggest 
ourselves as appropriate advisers, if 
you are considering the making of a 
will or the appointment of an exeeu- 
tor? The advice of our trust officers 
is at your service entirely without 
obligation.’ 

The evidence showed that a certain 
person called at the office of the de- 
fendant, and showing a copy of the 
advertisement stated that he desired 
to make his will. That a trust officer 
of the defendant called a member of 
the law firm regularly retained by 
the defendant, and this attorney 
came to the bank and drew the will, 
in which the defendant trust com- 
pany was named as executor. No 
charge was made for this service, 
either by the defendant or the at- 
torney. 

On the foregoing facts, the defend- 
ant trust company was convicted of 
illegally practicing law. In affirm- 
ing this conviction the higher court, 
among other things, said: 

“An attorney-at-law is the agent 
of his client in matters involving the 
application of a knowledge of the 
law. The business which he earries 
on is called ‘practicing law’. It is 
not confined to performing services 
in an action or proceeding pending 
in courts of justice ; but, as concisely 
stated by the court in***34 N. D. 
836 : 

““*In a larger sense it includes 
legal advice and counsel, and the 
preparation of legal instruments and 
contracts by which legal rights are 
secured, although such matter may 
or may not be pending in a court’. 

“Under these decisions, as well as 
in the common understanding of the 
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business world, the drafting and 
supervising, the execution of wills is 
practicing law. By them legal rights 
are secured. In giving instructions, 
confidential communications regard- 
ing family relations are often neces- 
sary. There is no province of the law 
requiring deeper learning 
on the subject of trusts, 
powers, legal and equitable 
estates, and perpetuities.***” 
‘*The statute in terms 
forbids a corporation to 
hold itself out to the publie 
as being entitled to practice 
law, to render or furnish 
legal services or advice, or 
to furnish attorneys or 
counsel to render legal serv- 
ices of any kind. This is what de- 
fendant did. Its advertisement of- 
fered to furnish legal advice. 
***What it actually did was to fur- 
nish an attorney at law to give the 
advice and render the service.*** 
‘*Motives which often, if not 
usually, actuate men, would cause 
some attorneys in such a situa- 
tion to regard primarily the interests 
of the corporation, and secondarily 
only that of the elient. To prevent 
this divided allegiance, this law was 
passed. ***This is not like the ease 
where trust companies, through their 
own attorneys, although at the ex- 
pense of the client, examine and ad- 
vise as to trust deeds before accept- 
ing the trust. In sueh ease the at- 
torney represents the trust company 
only, and owes no duty or obligation 
to the grantor in the deed. In the 
instant case, the vice is that there is 
divided allegiance. The judgment of 
conviction *** is affirmed.’’ (New 


York, 167 N. Y. S. 767). 


Bank Contracts For Services And 
Earnings Of Attorney 


A bank contracted with an at- 
torney whereby he was made vice 
president at a stated salary per year. 
In return, the attorney agreed that 
all fees earned by him as an attorney 
should become the property of the 
bank. 

Under this agreement the attorney 
was furnished an office in the bank, 
and he proceeded to attend to the 
bank’s legal business as well as to 
accept legal employment from the 
public. He gave advice, rendered 
opinions, and drew contracts all up- 
on the stationery of the bank. This 
arrangement culminated in the in- 
stant action to discipline the defend- 
ant attorney. In stating its disap- 





proval of the employment contract, 
and in censuring the defendant the 
court said: 

‘*There can be no objection to the 
hiring of an attorney on an annual 
salary basis by banks, other corpora- 
tions, firms, or individuals, to attend 
to and conduct its or their legal busi- 
ness. An attorney so employed may, 
as attorney for his employer, fore- 
close mortgages owned by his em- 
ployer, and may include the proper 
attorney’s fees therefor in the fore- 
closure charges, so long as such fees 
are covered by and paid to him out 
of his salary and do not exceed what 
is actually paid to him or result in 
any profit to the employer.*** 

‘*But neither a corporation nor a 
layman, not admitted to practice, can 
practice law, nor indirectly practice 
law by hiring a licensed attorney to 
practice law for others for the benefit 
or profit of such hirer. For this bank 
to employ defendant to conduct law 
business generally for others for the 
benefit and profit of the bank, 
amounted to the unlawful practice 
of law by the bank, and was miscon- 
duet both on the part of the bank and 
this defendant, who was a partici- 
pant therein.”’ (Supreme Court of 
Minnesota, 232 N. W. 318). 

The foregoing decisions constitute a 
valuable cross-section of the case law 
of the subject hereunder diseussion. 

The eases reviewed unquestiona- 
bly represent the weight of authority 
on the subject, in so far as it has been 
passed upon judicially. In the light 
of which, it is obvious that a bank or 
trust company may well exercise 
some caution in offering services or 
advice in a manner that might lay 
it open to a charge of practicing law. 

Clearly, such a corporation has 
nothing to fear in acquainting the 
publie with its statutory rights and 
powers, by advertisements, booklets, 
or otherwise. It also has the right 
to inform the public on the advan- 
tages of corporate executors, and the 
importance of a proper distribution 
of estates being made during the life 
time of the owner. Nothing wrong 
here. 

On the other hand, when a cor- 
poration goes beyond this field, it 
may be treading upon debatable 
ground. Though whether or not a 
given procedure constitutes the prac- 
tice of law may only be answered in 
the light of the facts involved, the 
statutes of the state in which the ac- 
tion arises, and by a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction. 
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N ANSWER to the question ‘‘ Does 
your bank ever pay dividends to 
stockholders for a period in which 
the dividends have not been earned ?’’ 
950 answered ‘‘no’’, but 52 answered 
‘‘ves’’. The others did not answer 
this question. 

The fact that dividends are some- 
times paid when they have not been 
earned is sufficient to warrant a 
study, and this study reveals that 
banks in many cases have been 
wrecked because dividends have been 
paid, when they have not been 
earned. 

A study of several charts that 
show the dividend records of certain 
banks reveals that in some years 
dividends were paid far beyond earn- 
ings. 

In some eases, it was only a year or 
two after this policy was followed 
until the bank was closed. 

On the other hand, a study of the 
dividend policies of the more con- 
servative and long-successful institu- 
tions shows that the safest policy is 
the following: 

Pay no more than 50% of earn- 
ings in dividends until the bank has 
accumulated a surplus at least equa! 
to capital. Then pay no more than 
two-thirds of the earnings in any one 
year, using the rest for either in- 
creasing surplus, building up an un- 

























































































































































































Bankers of the country responded 
wholeheartedly to a request for the 
making of a cooperative report on bank 
administration policies proposed by 
THE BANKERS MONTHLY. 

Never before has there been such 
complete returns on an investigation; 
never before has there been an investi- 
gation so comprehensive with respect to 
the management of banks. 


An analysis of the policies and methods 
followed will be presented in THE 
BANKERS MONTHLY in a series of 
12 articles of which this is the first. 






















The Best Dividend Policy 


FRANK admission of mistakes in the paying of divi- 
dends, made by bankers everywhere, forms the basis for 
this study to determine a safe policy for any board to follow. 


The first of 12 articles 


(Based upon a nation-wide survey) 


divided profit account, or setting up 
reserves of various sorts, 

The only time when a dividend is 
justifiable for a period in which earn- 
ings did not equal the dividends is 
when a sufficient undivided profit 
account has been built up to take care 
of such disbursements. 

Dividends, of course, should not be 
paid out of surplus, although some 
banks have reported that they have 
paid dividends out of surplus. In 
some states, this is illegal. 


Putting Stockholders Before 
Depositors Unfair 


We must always keep in mind that 
we have two responsibilities. One to 
the stockholders, and one to the de- 
positors. 

In weighing the two, it certainly is 
never safe to put the stockholders’ 
interests above those of the deposi- 
tors. The depositors are the larger 
group. They have more money in- 
volved. Furthermore, the stockhold- 
ers have invested in the bank with 
the idea of taking their own risk as 
to earnings and losses; whereas the 
depositors have placed their money 
in your hands in full confidence that 
all of it will be returned to them as 
agreed. 

A policy, therefore, that places 
dividends above safety is not fair to 






The First Report Of A Nation-Wide Study 


The subjects to be covered are as 
follows: 

1. The best dividend policy. 

2. How to get stockholders to help 
officers make the bank profitable. 

3. How to make real estate loans safe 
and profitable. 

4. How to make more from the savings 
department. 

5. To grow in spite of all competition. 

6. How to benefit your bank by help- 
ing manufacturer borrowers develop 
foreign trade. 

7. How to select collateral that will 








depositors and is dangerous for the 
safety of the bank. 

Industrial concerns have learned 
the wisdom of adjusting dividends 
according to earnings. For some 
reason or other, bankers in general 
seem to feel that their dividends 
should remain the same year after 
year regardless of earnings. 

A policy of 8% is established and 
all sorts of fears come to mind, if it 
is suggested that this policy be 
changed. 

An example is an eastern bank 
which reports that its earnings were 
not earned in 1930, but that it was 
afraid to change its dividend policy. 
Another serious situation in_ this 
bank was that its bond account had 
seriously depreciated. 

It had 500 stockholders, many of 
whom were foreigners. The officers 
were afraid that any change of policy 
at this time would not be understood 
by the stockholders and might create 
all sorts of trouble. 

The bank examiner finally sug- 
gested that some of the more wealthy 
directors advance the money for the 
dividends. This is what was done. 

This raises the question of the 
education of stockholders. It is true 
that directors hire officers to run the 
bank, and the stockholders elect 
directors to direct the work of the 






insure almost perfect protection for every 
note. 

8. How to avoid losses by keeping loan 
policies abreast of the times. 

9. How to get your directors to really 
assume the responsibility that belongs 
to them. 

10. How to make the most from in- 
vestments with real safety. 


11. What you can do to get the profits 
on your full share of local financing 
without losses on questionable credits. 

12. What you can do to guarantee 
that your bank will not have a run. 
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PROT EO€EetTI.ION 
for your bond aececount 


Banks using Moody’s Advisory Services are in an en- 
viable position. They have not faced the necessity of 
marking down bond investments, have strengthened 
their holdings while bonds were on the bargain counter. 
More important, they face the future secure in the 
knowledge that their investment account is in good 


condition and will be kept that way. 


Your present position, your special requirements, 
are the factors which determine how much Moody’s 
Service can help you. Without cost or obligation, 
we will gladly examine your present holdings and 
consider your problems so that you may know what 
Service will meet your needs, how it will function in 


your particular case, and its cost. 


You will aid us considerably in the study of your 
problem if you will furnish us not only with your list 
of holdings, but also with copies of statements for 
the last two years, and a resumé of any special as- 
pects of your banking problem and policies. So that 
the information you send us may be kept confidential, 
kindly address correspondence in this connection 
to the personal attention of Mr. D. F. Shea, Vice- 
President in charge of our Advisory Department. 


MOODY'S INVESTORS SERVICE 


JOHN MOODY, President 
65 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 









BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE APRIL 1931 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 231 























































































































































































































































































































































































































bank. But directors and _ officers 
should certainly see to it that they 
are not forced to follow policies that 
are not safe, simply because they are 
afraid the stockholders will not 
understand any change. If this fear 
is logical, why then is it not an im- 
portant part of the task of directors 
and officers to educate the stock- 
holders to banking policies ? 

That this can be done is evidenced 
by the fact that it is being done. A 
bank in Michigan reports that its 
stockholders work harmoniously and 
unanimously for the betterment of 
the bank. All changes in policies are 
brought up at stockholders’ meet- 
ings, which are always well attended. 

Stockholders can be educated. 
And certainly when they are, there 
will be no condition such as reported 
by one banker in which he said: 
‘*Our stockholders not only do not 
cooperate, but they knock our busi- 
ness.”’ 

This subject of educating stock- 
holders will be dealt with more fully 
in the next article, and specific cases 
will be given to show exactly how 
certain banks educate their stock- 
holders. 


Should State Laws Govern 
Dividend Payments? 


authorities believe that a 
better situation with respect to divi- 
dends might be arrived at, if state 
laws were to require that no divi- 
dends could be paid by banks until 
the payment is O. K.’d by the State 
Bank Commissioner. A law of this 
sort is now in effect in the State of 
Idaho. No bank there can pay divi- 
dends until the proposition is 
O. K.’d by the Commissioner. 


Some 


The Commissioner, of course, has 
set up certain standards, requiring 
that a bank be in a certain financial 
condition before any of its earnings 
are paid out; requiring also that a 
bank’s earnings meet a certain stand- 
ard and otherwise show a _ proper 
financial setup before any dividend 
is paid. 

This, at least, gives some standard 
by which to operate. 

It is understood that in another 
state the bank commissioner is exer- 
cising a power without legal author- 
itv in this same direction. Instead 
of requiring submission to him, he 
works with his bankers in sueh a 
way that they ask his advice, and, in 
effect, his standards are used in the 
declaring of dividends and his super- 
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Five Elements For 
Dividend Policy 


1. Pay no more than 50% 
of net earnings until the 
bank’s surplus equals its 
capital. 

2. Then pay no more than 
two thirds the dividends 
earned. 


3. Pay no dividends for 
a period in which they have 
not been earned unless you 
have an undivided profits 
account built up for such 
occasions. 


4. Adjust dividend rates 
according to actual earnings. 


5. Educate stockholders 
and depositors to the fact 
that dividends represent 
earnings but earnings fluctu- 
ate as business changes. 


vision is helping to make the banks 
of his state materially stronger. 

Some banks report that they very 
often do not earn their dividends the 
first half of the year, but pay the 
dividends nevertheless, because their 
experience has been that the earn- 
ings of the latter half of the year 
will make up for the difference. 

A safer way to handle this is to 
build up a fund of undivided profit 
to take care of periods of slack earn- 
ings. This, of course, should not be 
done until surplus at least equals 
capital. 

Taking the aggregate capital and 
the aggregate surplus and profits for 
all of the banks in the United States, 
we find that surplus shows up in 
splendid shape. The total of surplus 
and profits is more than twice as 
much as the total capital. However, 
there are individual banks whose sur- 
plus is far less than it should be and 
these banks are continuing to pay a 
good percentage of earnings in divi- 
dends. 


Banks Which Should Not 
Pay Dividends 


For example, one bank with a sur- 


plus of only $870, pays a dividend of 
15%. Another bank with $25,000 in 





capital and only $13,240 in surplus 
pays a dividend of 8%. Another one 
with $10,000 capital and $4,420 sur. 
plus, pays 10%. Dozens of similar 
examples could easily be found in 
the Rand MeNally Bankers Diree. 
tory, the Blue Book. 

One bank reports that it was faced 
with the problem of paying dividends 
when they were not earned, or run- 
ning the risk of the community feel- 
ing that the bank was insecure. The 
directors debated the question for 
some time. Their better judgment 
told them that it was not good poliey 
from the standpoint of the financial 
setup of the bank to pay out any 
dividends. There had been heavy 
losses, and a heavy depreciation in 
the securities portfolio. But fear en- 
tered in. 

‘*What will our depositors think, 
if they learn through the newspapers 
that we have passed our dividend 
period without any payment. They 
will surely draw their money out 
and take it to our competitors.”’ 


Finally Closed By Examiner 


And so the dividend was declared 
and paid. At the next dividend 
period, the same situation arose, and 
it was handled in the same way. In 
the meantime, losses were not writ- 
ten off, but receivables that were 
worthless were carried in the bank’s 
assets. The bank was insolvent for 
a number of months and continued 
to pay dividends. Finally the bank 
examiner closed the institution. 

Which was better: To pass a divi- 
dend with the risk of a run, or to 
continue the bank for some time add- 
ing more to its list of losses and then 
let the bank examiner close it? 

Neither one, of course, is a nice 
thing to think about. Both can be 
avoided by following the proper 
dividend policy which may be stated 
again as follows. 

Pay no more than 50% of earn 
ings in dividends until the bank has 
accumulated a surplus, at least equal 
to eapital. Then pay no more than 
two-thirds of the earnings in any 
one year, using the rest for either 
increasing surplus, building up an 
undivided profit account, or setting 
up reserves of various sorts. 

The only time when a dividend is 
justifiable for a period in which earn- 
ings did not equal the dividends is 
when a sufficient undivided profit 
account has been built up to take 
eare of such disbursements. 
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How To Increase Local 
Trust Business 














By R. M. FUNKHOUSER 
Cashier, Creston State Bank 
Creston, Wash. 








I have found that a good many 
people in a small community have 
never taken time from their daily 
work to have a will drawn. This gives 
the banker many opportunities to 
point out to his customers how vitally 
important it is to make wills and 
leave definite instructions for the 
division or perpetuation of their 
estates after they are gone. 

It is well to explain to the person 
interviewed that, if he does not have 
his lawyers draw a will and name an 
executor, the court will appoint an 
administrator—perhaps someone 
who would never have been named by 
the owner of the estate. All it takes 
to convince your neighbors of the 
necessity of making a will is a few 
pointed examples of the manner in 
which estates have dwindled away 
through court actions, claims or rela- 
tions, and lack of business knowledge 
by some court-appointed adminis- 
trators. 

It has been my experience that 
once you have the prospect sold on 
making the will it is not a difficult 
task to show him how his will can 
best be carried out. Present him with 
some trust literature, point out the 
particular trust best suited to his 
ease, and then let him talk it over 
thoroughly with his family and 
lawyer. The lawyer is usually in a 
favorable frame of mind after he 
learns of your cooperation in secur- 
ing him the business of drawing the 
will and of your policy of placing all 
subsequent legal work in his care. 
All in all, make your campaign a 
neighborly matter—one of a banker’s 
interest in the welfare of an old 
friend and customer rather than a 
high-pressure drive for new business. 

When the question of cost comes 
up, and it inevitably will, explain 
that the fee for the continuous, ex- 
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N 1906 the Associated Gas 

and Electric Company was incorporated for the 
purpose of bringing several gas and electric prop- 
erties under common management. This company 


















with its central office at Ithaca, New York, repre- 
sented one of the first five public utility groups in 
the United States. 

Service by these original Associated properties 
to some 8,000 customers in 20 communities was 
the nucleus of Associated System service now 
furnished to 1,429,000 customers in more than 
2,500 communities. 




















To invest, or for information, write 
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61 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


We will appreciate it very much if you will fur- 
Sit adininistration af the estate by nish us some information as to the budget control 
your experienced trust officers is set of bank expenses. From time to time, information 
by the court and is no more than along this line has appeared in issues of THE 
would be allowed an individual. BANKERS MONTHLY which have been mislaid, 

A local banker usually hears of and we would like very much to have you either 


om troubles and knows of the in- furnish us this information or advise from whom 
ability of some of the members of the it may he procured. 


family to handle the estate, so it is 


comparatively easy to stress the F. L. WALLACE 


‘ ° ° President, Franklin Guaranty Bank, Johnson City, Tenn. 
value of having an impartial executor 


and trustee carry out the provisions 
of the will. 
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BANKERS TRAVEL SERVICE 
ENCOURAGE TRAVEL 


It will help to sell Travelers Checks, Vault Space, Trust Accounts, and Investment Service 





Mirror Lake, Indian Henry’s Hunting Ground, Rainier National Park, Washington. Mt. Rainier 
is perpetually snow capped. Winter and summer sports may both be engaged in on one trip. 


ational Parks For Vacations 


HOSE wonder regions, our National 

Parks, are America’s gift in perpetuity 
to all her people, to all the world to enjoy 
for its education and for that higher in- 
spiration which brings out the better and 
finer in us all. 

Travel habits or a fashion once estab- 
lished are hard to break. But now with 
luxurious trains or the individual auto- 
mobiles leading to these remarkable Na- 
tional Parks, there is now every reason why 
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By JOSEPH B. ROBERTS 


President, Gray Line Motor Tours, Pueblo, Colo. 


we should be loyal to our own marvels of 
Nature and eager to know them. 

Once within a National Park domain, 
every step is made highly interesting for 
the traveler. The motor transportation 
service with its various sightseeing tours, 
through the driver or the special lecturer, 
explains the noteworthy features. Then, at 
night, the hotels and camps supplement 
with film, slide or other educational and 
pleasing entertainment to interpret the 


region physically and historically, this 
either indoors or outside about a huge 
log fire. In some parts, where indigenous, 
the Indians, with a bit of a ceremonial 
dance, or a few old timers add to the 
proper local setting to the scene. Depend- 
ing upon the season and the climatic con- 
ditions, where National Parks are open in 
the Winter, special Winter tournaments 
and other worth-while activities are en- 
gaged in. 


(Continued on page 236) 
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Many factors enter into the purchase 
of a steamship ticket—the line, ship, 
class, sailing date, speed, and, of 
course, the cost. Shopping around, 
by the hazardous trial-and-error 
method is a waste of time and effort. 

At American Express offices 
trained travel men are ready to plan 
for your comfort and reserve for you 
any ticket for any ship, any line—at 
standard prices. Reserving your 
steamship space in this travel-wise 
way you can rest assured that the 
first part of your voyage will equal 


AROUND FOK 


YOUR 


your expectations. 

Then after your steamship ticket 
is an accomplished fact, your second 
thought is for your passport. The 
American Express travel man who 
sold you your ticket will supply you 
with a passport application blank 
and aid you in procuring this ad- 
mission booklet to foreign shores. 
He will also advise you how to ap- 
ply for visas, if visas are required 
for the countries which you intend 
to visit. 

Purchasing your steamship ticket 


rn ZT, y, 


Se 
ny “gage 
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through the American Express Com- 
pany, and, before leaving for your 
trip, insuring your travel funds by 
changing them into American Ex- 
press Travelers Cheques, entitles you 
to the services of the Company’s 
world-wide travel organization while 
you are en route—to the use of the 
Company’s foreign offices as your 
mail and cable addresses, and to the 
aid of the Company’s interpreters, 
and travel men. 

These services are maintained to 
make your trip easy and carefree. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


WORLD 


SERVICE FOR 


American Express Company 


65 Broadway, New York 


leaving about 


Name 


TRAVELERS 


70 East Randolph Street, Chicago 
559 Market St. at Second, San Francisco 603-608 Standard Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Please send me information on a trip to 


lasting 
Address 
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NO NEED 
TO 
LOSE MONEY 


A window is silently opened 
.. . the beam of a flashlight 
locates the bureau drawer .. . 
rings, pins, and a thick wallet 
tumble into a pocket... as 
stealthily as he came the house- 
breaker goes... 

The jewelry is insured; the 
money is gone forever. 

There is no need to lose 
money. A. B. A. Cheques do 
not tempt thieves. They know 
this insured money is useless to 
anyone but the owner. If your 
A. B. A. Cheques are stolen, 
your money is still safe—every 
cent will be refunded. Keep 
A. B. A. Cheques in the house 
instead of cash. 





A-B-A 


CHEQUES 


CERTIFIED 


OFFICIAL TRAVEL CHEQUE OF 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 









National Parks For 
Vacations 


(Continued from page 234) 


Tours Easiest Way To 
See Parks 

The best and easiest way to visit and 
enjoy the National Parks is to adopt one 
of the conducted or independent tours of 
the railroads or travel bureaus. Some of 
these tours will include one or a few of the 
National Parks while others will compre- 
hend a larger grouping. Such conducted or 
independent tours are usually more or less 
complete, including railroad, pullman, the 
motor transportation sightseeing service, 
hotels and meals, with everything reserve: 
all along the route for the patron. This is 
the modern, convenient and comfortable 
way to travel, relieving one of almost every 
detail, annoyance and worry, as well as 
frequently saving considerable expense 
over the old way of traveling. By this 
method too, one is always the expected and 
welcome guest at every tarrying point with 
proper preparation made for his reception. 

The ideal way is not to try to see all the 
parks in one trip, but return many times, 
each time to see one or two parks thorough- 
ly as well as to take in the larger region 
adjacent thereto. Almost any one of the 
great East and West railroad systems op- 
erating west of the Mississippi River will 
reach one or more of the National Parks. 

The traveler need not think that in see- 
ing one National Park, he has seen all, for 
each differs radically from every other one 
and each has a distinct grandeur and glory 
all its own. All are well worth seeing. The 
greatest and best known of the National 
Parks lie west of the Mississippi River. 
Probably the most spectacular group of 
National Parks is found in the greater 
Rocky Mountain region with Glacier on the 
North and the Grand Canyon and the new 
Carlsbad at the southerly end. Of these, 
Yellowstone is the best known and it is now 
amusing to recall that when the first ac- 
counts of its marvels gained circulation, 
they were dubbed as lies and the imaginings 
of a Baron Munchausen. The Grand Can- 
yon is perhaps Nature’s most powerful ex- 
pression of herself, revealing the mightiest 
secrets of the past ages. 

But in that greater Rocky Mountain re- 
gion, the National Parks thereof do not tell 
the whole story by any means. Other sec- 
tions, some only fairly lately opened up by 
our Government disclose their wonders too. 
The Black Hills are commencing to com- 
mand a goodly interest. Four-fifths of the 
giant high mountains of the United States, 
the highest of all and marvelous to envision, 
lie in Colorado. The San Isabel National 
Forest in Colorado, adjoining Pueblo, com- 
paratively recently developed by the U. S. 
Forest Service, should certainly be seen as 
it is in a new scenic class all its own and so 
strikingly spectacular that in the words of 
one, ‘‘it is six National Parks rolled into 
one’’ and contains probably more grand 
diversified scenery, both rugged and soft, 
both the distant and the near, than can be 
found anywhere else in the West. Farther 
south in New Mexico is that romantic 
‘“Earliest America’’ shown in the Indian 
Detour. And New Mexico boasts too of 
that quite recent discovery, the Carlsbad 
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Cavern, the world’s mightiest underground 
wonder now a National Park. These are 
merely suggestive of some of the great 
sights outside of the National Parks. 

The Pacific Coast, likewise, has its coterie 
of great National Parks, such as Yosemite, 
so justly popular, and others of an entirely 
different character but so magnificent, cit- 
ing, for example, the Sequoia and the Gen. 
eral Grant, typifying those giant big trees, 
three to four thousand years old, amid 
which one is overcome with awe and rever- 
ence. There are others still different. A 
little beyond, the two noted Canadian Na- 
tional Parks should not be overlooked, the 
earlier Canadian Rockies and that younger 
one, Jasper National Park. 


Part Of Alaska Made A 
National Park 


Alaska was known fairly early for its 
splendors and as these became better ap- 
preciated, the more outstanding country 
was set apart to join the National Park 
company. McKinley National Park con- 
tains North America’s highest peak. 

A more recent development has been the 
National Parks of the East, these being 
softer in character but with such a beauty 
and charm that the demand came too that 
they should be included in the glorious 
galaxy of the National Parks. 

In the National Parks, interesting his- 
tory and romance closely interweave them- 
selves with the grandeurs and the scenic. 
Go to your National Parks so you may 
acquire choice treasures to lay away in 
memory’s storehouse. Write the National 
Park Service, Washington, D. C. for litera- 
ture, so you may study up on these great 
areas dedicated to your use. Go to your 
railroad or travel bureau for more details 
and also for information on tours or how 
best to see them. But go to your National 
Parks! 

Remember again the advice to journey in 
a broad way. To make the thought clear 
and using Colorado as an illustration, visit 
beautiful Rocky Mountain National Park 
but also see Pikes Peak, that historical 
peak overlooking the great plains and in- 
clude the spectacular San Isabel, each of 
these three so different but all close to- 
gether, and you will be thrilled. Or, if 
traveling to the curious and weird Mesa 
Verde National Park, then most assuredly 
enjoy the remarkable grandeurs of Southern 
Colorado that naturally link themselves to- 
gether, the stupendous San Isabel, the 
Cumbres Pass country, and Mesa Verde 
followed by its dramatic scenic climax over 
the Chief Ouray Highway in the San Juan 
National Forest through Silverton and 
Ouray. You will be powerfully enriched 
and rewarded beyond measure. But surely, 
surely go to your National Parks. 
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Motor Trips In Europe 


By Joun Stocks 
Manager, First National Travel Bureau 
First National Bank of Chicago 
Within recent years, European travel 
conditions have improved in every way. 
Probably the most startling change has 
taken place in the facilities offered those 
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American tourists who insist that the best 
way to become acquainted with and enjoy a 
foreign country is to travel by road, and 
who, therefore, turn to the automobile. 

Everything is favorable to such a plan. 
The condition of the main roads in the most 
popular tourist centers is excellent. There 
are also many secondary roads that at a 
very slight sacrifice of comfort will repay 
the adventurous by delightful glimpses of 
unspoiled villages. Routes are plainly in- 
dicated; gasoline stations and garages are 
reasonably distanced; interesting sights 
are not blocked from view by billboards. 
All in all, motoring in Europe is as com- 
fortable as travel on our own highways and 
jn addition offers something entirely new 
every time a border is crossed. 


Auto Travel Luxurious 


The most luxurious way of visiting the 
beauty spots is by arranging through a re- 
liable travel agency to have an automobile 
at your disposal. Your car will be mechan 
ieally perfect, and the chauffeur a good 
driver with years of experience in driving 
over the route you wish to follow. In addi- 
tion, he will speak English and in many 
eases will make it possible to dispense with 
your rather exacting guidebook. A sug- 
gested route will be submitted and hotel 
reservations at all points will be made in 
advance by the tourist company, if you 
wish. Despite the fact that this method 
represents perfection in travel, if a party 
of four ean be arranged the per person cost 
is not much higher than first class deluxe 
rail travel. 

If you enjoy driving yourself and speak 
one or two foreign languages, you can 
eliminate the expense of the chauffeur. 
Plans can be made to have a car meet you 
on your arrival abroad and after your trip 
is completed, you may settle your bill on a 
mileage basis. 

Should you not wish to drive a strange 
ear over unfamiliar roads, you may very 
easily take your own ear over on the 
steamer. Steamship companies now ship 
many automobiles on each sailing as a mat- 
ter of routine. Your car does not have to 
be erated, and it will be delivered to you 
on the wharf very shortly after you have 
passed through the customs. All details, 
such as securing foreign licenses, and rules 
of the road, are taken care of by your book- 
ing agent and you will be surprised how 
simple the entire arrangement turns out to 
be. It is not very expensive either; for 
instance, last year the round-trip rate for 
shipping a car between 2,000 to 3,000 
pounds on one of the large steamers was 
$255, and for a reasonable additional 
charge, all license plates are included. 


Motor By Bus 


Travellers who do not own cars and ecan- 
not afford to hire a car and chauffeur are 
not barred from the delights of motor 
travel. Comfortable buses operating on 
regular schedules at reasonable rates are 
available on all of the popular routes. In 
addition, during the summer months tourist 
companies organize parties that wander 
from town to town during the day by spe 
tially chartered buses, and stop at night at 
tomfortable hotels where all the necessary 


(Continued on page 239) 








Old Faithful 


And a hundred other geysers—wild animals, richly- 
colored terraces, boiling pools, waterfalls, mountains 
rivers, the Grand Canyon—all in one national park— 


Yellowstone 


For free Yellowstone album and complete information, address 
E. E. Nelson, 420 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


Free! Newest Train in the West— 


North Coast Limited 
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It Makes No Difference 
How High You Have Climbed 


The higher you are— 
the higher you aim— 
the more you profit 
by reading this hook 


EN well up in banking were the first to read 

“Bank Loan Management.” Such personages 

as Rome C. Stephenson, John G. Lonsdale, 
Melvin A. Traylor, D. Dwight Douglas, W. R. More- 
house, F. F. Florence, B. K. Patterson and others of 
similar caliber. The consensus of their opinions is that 
“Bank Loan Management” should be used by every 
officer every day. 





The higher your position, the more this book can 
serve you. For it is the compiled knowledge of thou- 


sands of successful bankers. 
“TI believe that this book is one of 


the most exhaustive that has been Many books have been written on credits. But this 
written on the subject. Every execu- 


M4 > ba y ; ; ba . } 
tive in the country should read it.” is the only book ever written which covers the entire 
—Rome C. Srepnenson, President, subject of financial management. The authors un- 
American Bankers Association. doubtedly have a broader and deeper insight into 


banking than anyone else in history. 
***Bank Loan Management’ is a fine ao " 
contribution toward better banking This is a book which should be on your desk NOW. 


methods.” — Metvin A. TRAYLOR, You should use it dailv. 
Pres., First National Bank, Chicago. ; 


Send for a copy. Read it. If you don’t find it too 
valuable to be without, return it. Use coupon below. 


et ee ee a eee eS “| 


RAND MENALLY & COMPANY, Dept. A 
536 S. Clark St., Chicago To The Young Man 


Send me one copy of “Bank Loan Management” by H. N. Stronck and J. Eigel- in Banking 

berner. If I like it I'll keep it and pay you $5. If not I'll return it within five days Artuur Brissane, famed philosopher- 

and cancel your invoice. newspaper writer says, ““What you can 
imagine, you can do.” 


To attain an ambitious goal, get 
breadth of knowledge. Read “Bank Loan 
Management” by H. N. Stronck and J. 
Eigelberner, “Bank Administration” by 
H. N. Stronck and “How Banks Increase 
Their Business’ by G. Prather Knapp. 
Obtain them from Rand M°®Nally & 
Company, world’s largest publishers of 
banking publications. 
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Motor Trips In Europe 


(Continued from page 237) 
reservations have been made. 


There are many interesting itineraries in | 
practically every European country, if you | 
journey by road. You will always hear of | 


a different route that will intrigue your 
fancy. You may have toured the cathedral 
towns of England, run up to Scotland by 
the east coast and returned by the west 
eoast via Lakeland and the Shakespeare 
country, but have you visited Devon and 
Cornwall? In France, you have probably 
passed through Normandy and Brittany 
and the Chateau country, but the drive 
from Geneva to Nice may be strange to 
you. The Hill Towns of Italy may be a 
recent memory, but do you know the charm 
of Sicily? And so on down the'list of coun 
tries. Even with a car at your disposal, 
you will find it very difficult to see the 
many attractions which each country offers. 

Do not hesitate for a moment if you have 
decided that you would enjoy driving on 
your next European trip. All arrange- 
ments ean be taken care of for you quite 
easily by your travel bureau. With a well- 
balanced itinerary and a spirit of adven- 
ture, you should be well pleased with your 
experience. 


How Directors Can Help 
With Trusts 
By CHANNING H. COX 


Vice President, First National Bank, Boston 

1, Those with first-hand knowledge in any 
investment field can give the investing of- 
fiers information about special situations. 

2. With special knowledge of some line 
of business, they may be unusually helpful 
in advising regarding operation or liquida- 
tion of business in that field. 

3. With 
their special 
connections, 
directors 
may be able 
to obtain 
higher offers 
for stock 
that the 
trust officer 
may desire 
to eliminate 
from a trust 


account. 
4. The 
fact that 


every di- 
rector has 
named the 





CHANNING H. COX Srust cm 

pany or the 

trust department as executor or trustee is 

a wonderful help in the securing of new 
business. 

5. They can render valuable service by 
making sure that each department of the 
bank or trust company has been operated 
upon a proper charge basis. 

6. By demanding an accounting from 
various officers to justify the work that has 
been under their care, directors may render 
4 most valuable service to their institution. 

7. Directors by expressing and showing 
their belief in their own bank, may be the 
greatest potential source of new trust busi- 
hess, 






















































































Gentlemen: 


Gilbert Paper Co., 
Menasha, Wis. 



















"The work on this check was done by a man 
selling non-alterable ink. 


After he had made the 











statement’ 








$720.00. 
brown and 


The check 













checks," 
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Menasha, Wis. 


Please mail a copy of “A story of a Raised 
Check” without cost or obligation. 





Person 


City. 
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from any check and having done so with ordinary 
paper, he was given this check for a test. It was 


made out to a fictitious nane and the amount was 


which we specify in all our orders for drafts and 


GILBERT 


GILBERT PAPER CO. 


that he could entirely remove the writing 














His acids turned the entire check a yellow 
brought out the written amount in white. 


was lithographed on Gilbert Safety paper, 








Yours very truly, 


At hg 


Cashier 










Fill in the coupon below. It 
may be the means of saving 
you from substantial loss of 
funds and possibly life. 


SAFETY BOND 
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LARGE INSURANCE 
COMPANY learns 


inferior papers are 
poor risks eeeece 


@A few years ago the officials of a 
prominent insurance company decided 
that the paper being used for records 
and policy forms was much too good for 
the purpose. As an economy move, 
inferior paper was substituted. 


The result pleased everyone. The records 
and forms seemed to be just as former- 
ly and paper costs were reduced some- 
what. Recently, however, the economy 
was found to be a myth. The records 
were not holding up and it was certain 
that they would not last long. 


Now all these records are being re- 
copied. The cost is greater than the 
amount “saved” by the substitution. 
The officials hadn't realized that modern 
conditions of use frequently crowd a 








This certificate is a guarantee of supreme value 
—look for it on record books and sheets. 


year’s wear into a single month,—that 
the properties which equip paper to 
defy time are the very ones which give 
greatest resistance to use. 


For 82 years, L. L. Brown record 
papers have been safeguarding public 
and commercial records economically. 
The accepted standard by public officials, 
they are unconditionally certified to be 
of supreme quality and durability in 
their respective grades. A concise book- 
let—"Certified Papers”—tells how to 
determine the safest, most economical 
paper for your vital records. Ask your 
printer or stationer for a copy, or write 
to L. L. Brown Paper Company, 
established in 1849 at Adams, Mass. 


L.L.BROWN 


ay 
APERS 


© 1931, L. L. B. P. Co. 
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A Case In Which Good Will 


Service Paid Dividends 


CHARACTERISTIC anecdote of how a 
tiny seed of good will grew into a sturdy 
tree bearing the fruit of ever-increasing business. 


By HORACE W. FOSTER 


Of The Manhattan Co., New York 


T IS often difficult, in handling ap- 
plications for unsecured credit, to 
separate the wheat from the chaff, as 
great care must be exercised to pro- 
tect the bank’s resources, and at the 
same time to build up good will, 
which is all-important to a bank’s 

success. 
I reeall an account of about $600, 


| which we opened for a small leather 


jobber, who had an investment in his 


| business of about $10.000, and de- 


sired to establish a credit for $2,500. 


| We checked in the trade from whom 


he bought goods and found that he 
checked favorably but had disputes 
over merchandise and for that reason 


| was accorded limited credit. 


It was a border-line ease, and 


| though a small loan, one difficult to 
| decide upon as we wanted good busi- 
| ness even though it was small. 


He 
Was a good salesman, however, and 
we felt that there were possibilities 
of his growth and of our developing 
a fair account. After full considera- 
tion, it was decided 
but to watch 


to give him 
his situation 


| very closely. It was the proper deci- 


sion as disclosed by developments of 
this business in later years. 


Partnership Did Not Add 
Enough Capital 


We continued with his firm for 
about a year without noticeable pro- 
gress on his part, due to lack of eapi- 
tal. We suggested that he obtain out- 
side capital, and one day he came 
into the office and told us he was 
taking in a partner who would match 
his capital. This partner was a prac- 
tical tanner and they had leased a 
small, equipped plant up state and 
intended to do their own tanning 
and finishing, producing splits which 
are used in the slipper trade, for 
which there was a good market. 

This change in their business pro- 
ceeded with some success, but their 
inereased capital was still insufficient 
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for real volume, so the business 
yielded little more than good salaries 
for both partners. Their account 
had increased somewhat and we ex. 
tended a little larger line of credit 
One day, about three years later, 
both partners came to the office and 
informed us that they were taking in 
a third partner, and incorporating 
their business with sufficient capital 
for their needs. This third partner 
was a business man of broad expe- 
rience and ample capital who would 
bring to the company a strong ex- 
ecutive ‘management, which 
needed. 

The personnel of the ownership 
was now well balanced, consisting of: 
a practical tanner, an experienced 
salesman and an able executive. 

From this point on for another 
three years, the company made rapid 
strides, increasing productions, sales, 
and resulting profits. Their bank 
balances maintained with our insti- 
tution grew to sizable proportions, 
and it was considered a good account. 


Was 


Stock Increases Ten Times 


The company appeared to be on 
the road to success, and the partners 
on the road to prosperity. The three 
of them were satisfied with the serv- 
ices we gave and were loyal to our 
institution although their account 
was solicited by other banks. In the 
meantime we have obtained the per- 
sonal account of the new partner, and 
cultivated his friendship. He grew 
dissatisfied with the sales partner’: 
efforts after a short time and inter- 
nal dissension appeared. It could 
not be amicably adjusted, so finally 
the salesman; who was the original 
owner, sold out his interest to the 
two remaining partners, receiving 
for his stock $100,000. This stoek was 
worth $10,000 when we entered the 
picture about seven years before. 
The retiring partner opened his per- 
sonal account with us and we offered 


investment advice. 

So, from this small account of | 
about $600, opened eight years ago, 
profitable business has developed for 
almost all departments of our com- 
pany including the banking depart- 
ment, trust department, securities 
department, mortgage department 
and title department. 

The company still maintains a very 
substantial account, between $60,000 
and $100,000. We lend them $100,- 
000 on their own note today, and an- 
ticipate receiving their ‘‘ Letter of 
Credit’’ business. The executive 

Siness partner also maintains a substantial 
ilaries personal account with wis, and his 
count will is filed with our trust depart- St fain 
ve ex- ment. ae At \ fh 








redit This experience shows the reward 
later, of giving close attention and service 

e and to all customers, even the smallest, 

ing in for they may not always be small, 

‘ating and if they grow, they are usually 

apita appreciative and loyal in their pros- 

irtner perity. 

expe- The tiny seed of good will, prop- 

vould erly planted and cultivated, grows 

S ex into a sturdy tree with spreading 
Was branches, bearing the fruit of ever- 

increasing business. 

rship — 

1g of: 

neal Banks Teach Customers How 

To Foil Forgers 


other A bank in Ohio has distributed to 
rapid its customers blotters upon which the 
sales, following suggestions are printed : 
bank ‘“‘By adhering strictly to the fol- 
insti- lowing rules, as advocated by the 
tions, American Bankers Association, you 
ount. will aid us greatly in safeguarding 
your bank account : 

**Do not sign your ordinary corre- 

ye On spondence with the same signature 
‘tners that you use on your checks. 

three “Do not give checks to solicitors 
serv- who ask for same in payment of small | 
» Our amounts. 

“Do not leave your printed check 
book or cancelled checks on your desk 
or in unlocked desk drawers. 

‘Do not fail to report the fact im- | 

grew mediately to us, if your bank state- | 
ner’s ment does not reach you by the| 
nter- second of the month. 
‘ould ff “Do not throw a deposit slip on 
nally which you have written your name | 
ginal and on which you have made an) 
» the error into a waste basket without | 
iving tearing it up. 

K was “Do not fail to burn or destroy 


1 the your cancelled vouchers when you ©%* of the many interesting m UNION TRUSTa. 


fore 7 vistas in the largest single 
fore | have no further use for them. bs : 8 id. CLEVELAND 
per- banking room in the world— Resources over $300,000,000 


te red 
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NATIONAL 
PROVINCIAL 
BANK 
LIMITED 


Total Resources: 


Over $1 450,000,000 


Head Office: 


15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


UNION BANK OFFICE: 
Princes Street, London, E. C. 2 


OVER 1300 OFFICES 


The Bank offers 
SPECIAL FACILITIES 
for the Conduct of the Accounts of 


OVERSEAS BANKS 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 


COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & CO., LTD. 





I enjoy reading The Bankers Monthly 
and find it helpful and constructive. 
Remittance for the volume “How 
Banks Increase Their Business” will 
follow shortly. 

B. S. WOODWORTH 


Assistant Secretary, First Minnesota 
Tr. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Can Banks Stabilize The 


Price Level? 


The Right Hon. R. McKenna re- 
cently made the following remarks to 
the ordinary general meeting of 
shareholders of the Midland Bank, 
Ltd., London, on the difficulties of 
maintaining a stabilized price level: 

We know already from recent 
economic history in America some- 
thing of the difficulties with which a 
central bank has to contend in an 
endeavor to maintain a stable price 
level, and we shall find a clear indi- 
eation of their nature, if we examine 
the course of business and banking in 
that country from 1921, which 
marked the depth of the post-war 
slump, to 1928, the year before the 
crest and collapse of the stock mar- 
ket boom. The fact which strikes us 
at the outset is that the wholesale 
commodity price level in 1928 was 
unchanged in comparison with 1921. 
a relatively small rise in the earlier 
years having been cancelled out by 
the succeeding decline. 

Along with this stability of prices 
went a remarkable growth in the 
volume of business, accompanied by 
a large expansion of bank deposits. 
Indeed, it is evident that more money 
was created than trade actually 
needed, for much of the supply was 


ae 


FOR SALE— 


90 feet of complete counters with marble. Two 20-inch 
4-time clock vault doors. 


THE CAPITAL NATIONAL BANK 


Lansing, Michigan 
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in fact not used in ordinary business 
at all. The excess was employed in 
speculation or left with the banks as 
more or less permanently inactive de- 
posits so far as trade was concerned, 
Time deposits were growing at a far 
higher rate than demand deposits, or 
actively circulating money. Bank 
holdings of investments and loans on 
securities were rising rapidly, while 
‘all other loans’’, which are gen- 
erally taken as a measure of bank 
accommodation to industry and 
trade, were almost stable. 


The high degree of prosperity dur- 
ing the greater part of this period 
confirmed the desirability of steadi- 
ness in the price level as a basie con- 
dition of economic welfare, and con- 
troversy arose as to the supposed 
capacity of central banks to maintain 
this stability. On the one hand, it 
was asserted that the price level was 
subject to definite control by the cen- 
tral banks; on the other, it was al- 
leged that central banks were quite 
powerless in this respect. As gen- 
erally happens, the truth lies some- 
where between the extremes, and it 
is worth while examining in the light 
of these facts the various elements in 
monetary and business conditions 
which restrict the powers of central 
banks. 

It is undeniable that one of the 
factors which govern the price level 
is under the control of the central 
bank, namely the total quantity of 
money outstanding in the form of 
bank deposits and currency. It is 
equally true that the rates charged 
by the banks to borrowers, though 
not controlled by the central bank, 
tend in normal times to respond to 
its policy. Central bank purchases 
and sales of gold or securities, and 
changes in the bank rate, are the in- 
struments by which policy is exer- 
cised, and in our own country a 
highly sensitive technique has been 
evolved for their operation. The be- 
lief that the central bank could make 
itself master of the price level arose 
from concentration on these two 
single factors, the quantity of money 
and the rates charged for loans. 

There are two further monetary 
factors, however, over which no 
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definite control can be exercised by 
the central bank, although it would 
be too much to say that it has no in- 
fluence on them. The first of these is 
the rate at which money circulates; 
the second the use to which money is 
put. It is a matter of common ob- 
servation that the velocity of turn- 
over is strongly affected by changes 
in public sentiment. If business 
prospects look bright and a confident 
feeling prevails, people spend freely ; 
if the outlook is uncertain or def- 
initely bad, spending is restricted. 
The rate of circulation of money de- 
pends, then, upon the actions of in- 
dividuals, as prompted, not always 
rationally, by influences quite out- 
side the direct control of the central 
bank. Business becomes better when 
people feet better about it. The ex- 
pectation of profit is the natural 
stimulus to enterprise, and without 
such expectations new enterprise, 
which is the foundation of business 
expansion, will not come into action. 

The importance of the use of 
money has frequently escaped atten- 
tion, particularly in discussions and 
attempted applications of what is 
commonly known as the quantity 
theory of money. The equation which 
this theory, in its simplest form, ad- 
duces is in reality a truism, for it 
says in effect that the amounts spent 
by individuals and combinations of 
individuals in buying goods and 
services equal in the aggregate the 
sums paid for those goods and serv- 
ices. Unfortunately, the unduly sim- 
plified statement of the equation has 
led people to suppose that the price 
level is governed by the volume of 
trade transacted, the quantity of 
money outstanding, and the rate at 
which money circulates, whereas the 
truly relevant quantity factor is not 
the money outstanding, but the 
amount currently used in buying 
goods and services, 


Amateur minstrel shows in which 
the office force gets a chance to create 
jokes and pantomime give more 
re-creation than a year in a swim- 
ming pool—especially when the Big 
Boss is the butt of some of the jokes. 
—Donald A. Laird. 


What you were born with does 
matter some, but what matters most 
for the individual is how he uses 
what he was born with. 








National in name 
—national in scope 


Established in 1812, Chatham 
Phenix has served business, bank- 
ing and the nation for more than 
a century. First among national 
banks in New York to establish 
city-wide branches—first also to 
combine “‘national”’ and “trust 
company”’ in its title —it offers 
correspondents those broad facil- 
ities, those conservative qualities 
and that neighborly spirit on 
which a permanently satisfactory 
banking relationship must rest. 


ATHAN 
CHewinee 


CHATHAM PHENIX 


NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY a 
149 Broadway, New York City NATIONAL 
Resources More Than $300,000,000 BANK 


; ‘ : ar TRUST COMPANY 
Charter Member New York Clearing House Association eRe ERR 








I enclose herewith expense voucher for $37.50 in 
settlement for 15 subscriptions of one year to THE 
BANKERS MONTHLY to be forwarded to the list of 
officers submitted in our recent communication. 

I assure you of the sincere appreciation of the mem- 
bers of our Board of Directors and the executive staff 
of the valuable information contained in your splendid 
magazine. Many of the items presented therein are a 
matter of reference and discussions by the members of 
our Board. 


DAVID F. KAPP 


Cashier, First National Bank, State College, Pa. 
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A Good 


St. Louis 


Correspondent 


I have received two issues of your good 
magazine and have a high opinion of your 
publication. I might also add that the copies 
you have mailed to the employees here at 
the Texarkana National Bank have been 
enthusiastically received by them. 

C. FREY, JR. 


Texarkana National Bank, Texarkana, Texas 








Bankers Acceptances 
More Popular 


F. Aspot GoopHUE 
President, American Acceptance Council 

The gain in importance of our ae. 
ceptance market in financing ou 
foreign trade is strikingly indicated 
by the latest figures published by the 
Acceptance Council, which show that 
about 69% of our total exports and 
about 579 of our imports for the 
first nine months of 1930 were 
financed by dollar acceptances, com- 
pared with 51% and 49% for 1929 
and 50% and 48% for 1928. 

American agriculture has also 
taken advantage of this means of 
financing its warehoused products 
in a larger way than ever before, as 
is indicated by the October 31 fig. 
ures, which show that over $234,989.. 
000 or 15.6% of the total acceptances 
outstanding on that date had been 
issued to finance readily-marketable 
staple commodities stored in domes- 
tie warehouses. 

These figures, of course, reflect the 
financing by means of acceptances of 
the wheat, cotton, wool and other 
smaller crops by the various agencies 
fostered by the Federal Farm Board, 
to the extent of approximately $73,- 
000,000. The advantageous discount 
rates which have prevailed for the 
greater part of the year have meant 
substantial savings in the farmer’s 
carrying charges. 


How To Personalize Your 


Bank 


The Springdale National Bank of 
Springdale, Pa. is a personal institu- 
tion to the people of the community. 
This is due to the fact that its cashier. 
C. M. Johnson, does many personal 
things for his customers. That the 
bank takes a personal interest in cus- 
tomers is indicated by some of the 
items published in the bank’s house 
organ, of which the following are 
samples : 

A journey of 1,000 miles begins 
with the first step. It is the same with 
saving $1,000. 

You can spend saved money, but 
you cannot save spent money. 

You can buy a $1,000 savings ae- 
count on the installment plan just 
the same as anything else. 

When exchanging a savings ac- 
count for stocks, take a banker along 
as chaperon. 

Courtesy does not show on a bank’s 
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statement ; nevertheless it is one of 
the bank’s biggest assets. 

The value of an individual to his 
community is in proportion to his | 
productive capacity or his ability to 
manage and superintend production. 

We try to have every customer feel, | 
as he leaves our doors, that he has 
received as much courteous and 
friendly aid as it is possible for a | 


bank to give. Your suggestions to | F ° S 
ela our service are tile ORE M A N- TATE 
invited. 

~ CORPORATION 


The man who trusts men will make | 
fewer mistakes than he‘ who dis- | 
trusts them.—Cavour. 


An Idea Your Customers 
Will Appreciate 


A letter from the treasurer of the 
Minneapolis-Moline Power Imple- | 
ment Co. of Minneapolis, states that Investment Affiliate of 
the work of his department has been 
greatly facilitated by using the tran- 
sit number of a bank, rather than | 
writing out the complete name and 
address of the bank. He explains the 
use of this numbering system as fol- 
lows : 

“We use this numbering system 
when preparing deposits with vari- 
ous banks that require the name of 
the town and state. In other words, | 
instead of writing the name of the | CHICAGO NEW YORK 
town and state on the deposit slip, we | 33 N. La Salle St. 52 Wall Street 
use the number shown on the check. 

‘“‘In each case where we are using SAN FRANCISCO 
this system, we first took the matter 1604 Russ Building 
up with the bank to learn whether or | 
not this would be satisfactory and | 
we found that in each ease it was 
satisfactory, as the banks make a 
business themselves of using these | 
numbers to facilitate the work of 
entries. ’’ 


Foreman-State National Bank 








‘Your Calendars A Real Tie-Up For Our Campaign” 


An Ohio banker says, ‘‘Our officials are mighty well pleased 
with your calendars and we are sure we have made a real pur- 
chase to tie up with our advertising campaign. You have a 
quality product beyond a doubt.” 





Advertisers gladly pay premiums to obtain “preferred positions’’ for their 
advertising. Much of that advertising is short lived. * * BRASTEX Calendar 


advertising is different. These beautiful calendars secure a position right in 
front of your prospect’s eyes, and stay there. * * See BRASTEX, then buy! 


THE NATIONAL ART WORKS, Inc. 


COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 
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WHO'S WHO IN BANKING NEWS 


Foreign Trade Facilitated By 
National City Organization 


J. H. Durrell, vice president of The 
National City Bank of New York, was 
recently given the additional title of 
manager of the Overseas division. With 
this appointment, the seven foreign units 
of the bank—Caribbean; South American; 
European; Far Eastern; The National 
City Bank of New York (France), S. A.; 
International Banking Corporation; and 
Central European—have been coordinated 
under the general 
title of ‘‘ Overseas 
Division,’’ in which 
each unit continues 
to function sepa- 
rately under the 
direct control of 
its respective vice 
president, yet all 
work in strict co- 
operation under the 
supervision of Mr. 
Durrell. 

One hundred 
banking offices in 
24 foreign countries are included within 
the overseas division and its operations 
are world-wide in scope. 

Mr. Durrell’s rise to the position of 
vice president and manager of the over- 
seas division of The National City Bank 
of New York is the interesting story of a 
farm boy who began his banking career 
before he had acquired his first pair of 
long trousers. Born in Boone County, 
Iowa, young ‘‘Jack’’ Durrell (as he is 
known to his associates) showed early lean- 
ings toward the newspaper business, in 
which his father was later engaged as a 
friendly editorial rival of George E. 
Roberts, now.also a vice president of the 
Bank and known internationally as an 
economist and authority on gold. News- 
paper jobs were scarce at the time, how- 
ever, especially for a boy of fourteen, so 
young Durrell became the entire staff 
of The First National Bank of Dayton, 
under the supervision of the cashier, 
who was the bank’s_ only officer. 
After a six months’ period, in which he 
demonstrated his ability to discharge the 
multiple duties of the bank’s staff, he 
was awarded a salary of ten dollars a 
month, and made up his mind to follow 
banking as a career. 

Mr. Durrell soon sought wider fields, 
and became associated with the Fort 
Dodge National Bank, later moving to 
Oklahoma, where he joined the First 
National Bank of Enid. At the age of 
23, he was able to buy a controlling in- 
terest in the Farmers State Bank of that 
place, becoming vice president. 

In 1904 he sold his interest in the 
Oklahoma bank and went to Cuba. Enter- 
ing The National Bank of Cuba in 1906, 
he installed various branches for that in- 
stitution, later becoming head auditor and 
superintendent of branches. In 1918 he 
joined The National City Bank of New 
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J. H. DURRELL 


York, and was made superintendent of its 
Cuban branches, opening a number of 
offices on the island. He was named 
assistant vice president of the bank in 
1921, vice president a year later, and was 
given charge of the Caribbean District. 

In 1930 Mr. Durrell made an inspection 
tour covering the Caribbean, South Ameri- 
ean and European Districts, in the course 
of which he crossed the Atlantic as a 
passenger aboard the Graf Zeppelin and 
traveled widely by airplane. Early this 
year he left for an extended trip through 
the far East. 


New Finance Expert For 
Oliver Farm Equipment Co. 


C. R. Messinger, who assumed the 
presidency of the Oliver Farm Equipment 
Co. Chicago, January 1, has announced 
that Myron E. Forbes will become vice 
president in charge of financial matters. 

Mr. Forbes was president of Pierce- 
Arrow Motor Car Co. until that company 
was purchased by Studebaker. 

Prior to that time, Mr. Forbes was 
associated in various executive capacities 
with Deere & Co., operating as a general 
manager of Deere subsidiaries, both in the 
United States and Canada. 

Originally an accountant by profession, 
Mr. Forbes has had extensive experience 
in management and finance. 

GEORGE F. BAHNTGE, who has been a 
vice president of the Bank of Manhattan 
Trust, New York, for some years, has 
recently been elected a vice president of 
the Chatham Phenix National Bank and 
Trust Co., New York. 


Closer Relationship Fostered 
By New Local F. A. A. 


Organization of the Financial Adver- 
tisers of New York, comprising a group 
interested primarily in financial advertis- 
ing, was completed 
recently with the 
adoption of a con- 
stitution and the 
election of officers 
and directors. 

H. A. Lyon of 
Bankers Trust Co. 
was elected presi- 
dent of the organ- 
ization and other 
officers were named 
as follows: Vice 
president, Frank 
Blanchard, Henry L. Doherty & Co.; treas- 
urer, R. W. Sparks, Bowery Savings Bank; 
secretary, Tracy M. Purse, The Purse Co. 

The board of directors will include, in 
addition to the officers, Frank G. Burrows, 
Irving Trust Co.; R. R. McElvare, The 
Bank For Savings; C. A. Luhnow, Trust 
Companies Magazine; Roland Palmedo, 
Lehman Brothers; and John Donovan, 
Central Hanover Bank and Trust Co. 


H. A. LYON 


New Canal Bank Head Has 
Distinguished Record 


The announcement of the election of 
Oliver G. Lucas to the presidency of the 
Canal Bank and Trust Co., the largest 
bank in New Orleans, at the age of 4] 
comes as a logical sequence to the posi- 
tions he has held in the last few years, 

His first banking 
affiliation was with 
the foreign de- a 
partment of the 
National City Bank 
of New York. He : 
served successively : 
as officer of the } 
National Bank of 
the Republic at 
Port Au _ Prince, 
Haiti, manager of 
the foreign  ex- 
change department 
of the Mercantile 
Trust Co. of St. Louis, representative for 
the National City Bank in the Eighth 
Federal Reserve District, vice president of 
The First: National Bank of St. Louis, 
vice president of the Equitable Trust Co, 
of New York, and vice president of the 
Chase National Bank of New York. 

He is recognized as an international 
banker, with specialized experience in 
Caribbean nations, and an American 
banker with an executive record in the 
largest bank in St. Louis and the largest 
bank in New York. As a banker’s banker 
he has handled correspondent business 
throughout the Southern Mississippi Valley. 





OLIVER G. LUCAS - 


He is certainly one of the youngest 
metropolitan bank presidents in the United 
States, as far as years are concerned but 
not so young when the use of years is 
considered. 


Banker To Help National 
Committee On Employment 
Stabilization 


Dr. W. F. Gephart, vice president of 
the First National Bank in St. Louis, is 
the one banker on a special committee, 
organized by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, to stabilize national 
industrial activity and continuous employ- 
ment. 


The committee will also study the 
various phases of employment assurance, 
unemployment insurance and helpful con- 
tact between industries in this connection. 

Among other prominent men named on 
this committee are: Louis F. Swift, Swift 
& Co., Chicago; Paul Shoup, Southern 
Pacifie Co., San Francisco; Julius Rosen- 
wald, Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago; 
Alvan Macauley, Packard Motors, Detroit; 
George M. Verity, American Rolling Mill 
Co., Akron, Ohio; Walter J. Kohler, 
Kohler, Wis; and Francis H. Brownell, 
American Smelting and Refining Co., New 
York City. 
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Cleveland Bank Goes West 
For New Officer 


It used to be that the West hired 
bankers from the East, but now the East 
is beginning to go West for bankers, par- 
ticularly those experienced in branch 
banking, according to a recent appoint- 

ment. 

Such a knowledge 
played a prominent 
part in the desire 
of the Standard 
Trust Bank of 
Cleveland to pro 
eure the services of 
J. L. Clarke of tne 
California Bank, 
Los Angeles, ful- 
fillment of which 
desire has just been 

J. L. CLARKE announced by C. 
Stirling Smith, 
president of the Standard Trust Bank. 

Mr. Clarke has had some 30 years of 
commercial and branch banking experience, 
spending 22 years with the Bank of 
Montreal, Canada, one of the largest banks 
in the world, where he held a senior execu- 
tive position. While with the Bank of 
Montreal he became acquainted with C. 
Stirling Smith and a long friendship 
resulted. For the past eight years, Mr. 
Clarke has been associated with the 
California Bank’s executive department. 

At the Standard Trust Bank he will 
have supervision of all branch offices and 
will serve on the officers, finance, trust and 
investment committees at the main office. 
He will be an executive officer and vice 
president. 


“Are Railroads Treated Fairly?” 
Asks A. B. A. President 


‘We should ask certain questions about 
the treatment railroads are receiving,’’ said 
Rome C. Stephenson to the members of 
The Advertising Club of New York. 

Summarizing, he said: 

‘We have shown in our sketchy historic- 
al review of railroad development that in 
one respect in certain areas the western 
railways at times were ostensibly sub- 
sidized, namely, by the grant of other- 
wise worthless public lands to encourage 
the extension of railroad rights of way into 
undeveloped territories. We also showed 
that this was bread cast upon the waters 
for the government—and that, in fact, it 
obtained cake in return, both in savings 
of expenditures in government funds 
through rate concessions and through the 
enhancement of otherwise useless areas into 
acres salable at good prices. The result 
was that these apparent subsidies were in 
fact fully paid back and wiped out—they 
were, in effect, loans with investment ad- 
vantages, made by the government in 
enterprises by which it and the general 
publie were far and away the chief 
beneficiaries receiving back not only the 
face value of the advances but great 
enhancements in collateral values as well. 

‘fAs to the portions of railroad rights 
of way that have been acquired in settled 
tural areas, and also in cities with their 
vast terminal requirements, the railroads 
have generally paid the markets and paid 
them well for these most expensive parts 
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To Do Better— 


what many others do well has been our 
constant aim in “servicing” the accounts 
of our correspondent banks. 


The result of this policy has been the de- 
velopment of many helpful services, origi- 
nated and offered exclusively by this bank. 


We should greatly appreciate the op- 
portunity of explaining these services to 
you in detail. 


The National Bank of the 
REPUBLIC 
** OF CHICAGO - - 
Banking —All Departments 


AFFILIATED 


CHICAGO TRUST THE NATIONA 


* - GOMPane* - REPUBIIC 


Complete Trust Service Investment Securities and 
Real Estate Loans Corporate Financing 


ON.B.R.1931 = 


= 
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Sri. 


Let me compliment you on the excellent magazine which 
you are editing. In a conversation with our president, Mr. 
Boushall, he stated that THE BANKERS MONTHLY 
is one of the outstanding, if not the foremost of its type, 
published in this country. To augment this compliment, 
I wish to inform you that since I have become connected 
with this bank, I have been following most closely the 
contents of your magazine, and I have already derived a 
great amount of assistance from your articles. 


CLARENCE FORD, JR. 
Asst. Cashier, Morris Plan Bank, Richmond, Va. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE APRIL 1931 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 





in the “TWELVE 
No. 2 PRINCIPLES OF 


SUCCESSFUL BANK WINDOW 
DISPLAY ADVERTISING” 


“It Must Be 
Up-to-Date”’ 


O attract peo- 

ple respon- 
sively, show them 
you are in tune 
with the times and 
in harmony with 
what interests 
them TODAY. 


Elliott Bank Display Services use 
up-to-the-minute newspictures of 
latest world events, and peo- 
ple in the news, as a never 
failing medium for 
attracting favor- 
able attention 
to the ad- 
vertising 
message 
which the bank wants 
to register with 
its new pros- 
pective cus- 
tomers 
every 
day 
! 


ELLIOTT SERVICE CO. 
242 West 55th St., New York City 


@ WRITE TODAY FOR FREE COPY 
OF THIS HELPFUL BOOK 
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Bank Display Division, 
BELLIOTT SERVICE CO., i 
242 W. 55th St., New York. 
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of their necessary operating plants. Rail- 
road rights of way, therefore, represent 
tremendous unescapable capital invest- 
ments. 

‘*In addition to this large capital in- 
vestment for rights of way the railroads 
have also heavy current costs to meet on 
them. They pay every day a million dollars 
in taxes and most of this is on their 
rights of way. Also they spend daily over 
two million dollars additional for the 
proper maintenance of way. 

‘*These facts raise some definite ques- 
tions as to the economic conditions under 
which the motorbuses and the motor trucks 
use the public highways as their rights 
of way. 

‘*Are the motorbuses paying for their 
rights of way or meeting any portion of 
such a capital expenditure? Or do they 
get their rights of way free? Do they 
contribute their full share of the upkeep 
of the public highways proportionately to 
room they consume on them and the wear 
and tear and damage they cause to them? 
Do they make any rate concessions to the 
government? Or do they develop basically 
new values that reimburse the 
government or the public for any direct 
or indirect aid that may be extended to 
their commercial success and profit as a 
result of their being given 
of way? 

‘*And finally do they regard carefully 
the convenience, rights, safety and lives of 
others, of individual motorists particularly, 
in using the public highways as rights 
of way? 


economic 


free rights 


‘*These are 
deserve sound 


fair questions and they 
answers. We may answer 
some of them directly—and we may hold 
others in abeyance and ask for careful 
investigation for them so as to arrive at 
the true facts.’’ 


Mutual Savings Banks Earn 
More In 1930 


The average interest rate paid by all 
mutual savings banks in the United States 
on January 1 was 4.59%. That figure 
compared with 4.56% a year ago, shows an 
increase of three one-hundredths of 1% 
in the worst depression known to American 
security markets for a long period of 
years. This rate of return was paid on 
$9,464,732,492 to 12,226,345 depositors. A 
single quarterly payment of interest would 
amount to well over $100,000,000. 

The mutual savings banks now hold a 
larger amount than ever before in their 
more than 100 years of operation, dis- 
tributed among a record number of de- 
positors. 


A New President For The 
Morris Plan Corporation 


Austin L. Babcock has been elected 
president of the Morris Plan Corp. of 
America, New York, organizing company 
of Morris Plan industrial banks, it was 
recently announced by the Industrial 
Finanee Corp. Mr. Babeock, who, since 
March, 1929, has been vice president of the 
Industrial Finance Corp., was formerly 
assistant vice president of the Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York and vice president 
of the Bank of Bay Biscayne, Miami. 


A Quick Way To Pay 
Depositors Of Closed Bank 


Cooperation between banks and commv. 
nities to save hardship in the community 
is clearly demonstrated in the act of the 
First National Bank of Louisville in buy- 
ing enough of the assets of the defunet 
National Bank of Kentucky to pay a 67% 
dividend to depositors of the closed bank, 

This dividend is to be paid through 
the First National Bank of Louisville by 
dividend orders issued by the receiver for 
the National Bank of Kentucky, whereby 
the depositors will receive an immediate 
deposit credit upon the books of the First 
National Bank. 

There is no profit in the deal for the 
First National, except the hope of in- 
creased business to come, because the assets 
were purchased dollar for dollar. 

Depositors could not otherwise hope for 
such a dividend within a year. Remaining 
assets of the National Bank of Kentucky 
will be liquidated by the receiver and 
through this process other funds will be 
made available for the benefit of creditors, 

With the arrangement completed, it is 
estimated that approximately $20,000,000 
will be released at an early date. That 
includes a proposed payment of a 30% 
dividend by the receiver for the closed 
Louisville Trust Co. 


More Money Loaned On 
Farm Lands 


Applications to The 12 Federal Land 
Banks for long-time, amortized, first farm 
mortgage loans were 37% greater during 
the last 3 months of 1930 than for the same 
period in 1929 and the banks closed, during 
this three-month period in 1930, 3,230 loans 
for an aggregate amount of $12,741,700, 
which compares with 2,966 loans in an 
aggregate amount of $10,420,700 closed 
during the last three months of 1929. 
These facts were brought out in the report 
sent by Secretary Andrew W. Mellon to 
the Senate an February 26 in response to 
Senate Resolution 393 calling for data 
regarding the operations of the banks. 


A New Use For Travelers 


Checks 


By a recent decision of the United States 
Treasury Department in regard to Section 
648 of the New Tariff Act, Collectors of 
Customs of the United States are author- 
ized by law to receive at their discretion 
uncertified checks, including travelers 
cheques, in payment of duties. The de- 
cision prohibits them, however, from re- 
ceiving checks on foreign banks, oF 
travelers cheques issued by foreign organ: 
izations. 

It is estimated that more than 1,500,000 
people each year safeguard their travel 
funds through the use of travelers cheques. 
This procedure has long been advised by 
banks, about 18,000 of which sell travelers 
cheques as a part of their regular financial 
service to their patrons. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL Bank of New 
York recently elected Henry C. Titus 4 
second vice president, and James J. Rogers 
and Einar C. Funck assistant cashiers. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE APRIL 1981 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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GILBERT YATES has been elected treasurer 
of the CHEMICAL BANK & TrusT Co. of 


New York to succeed the late Clifford R. | 


Dunham. Mr. Yates entered the Chemical 
Bank in 1910, and was formerly assistant 
vice president. 


Traylor Suggests A Pool Of 
Prosperity 


Speaking before the Salesmanship Club 
of Dallas, Texas, Melvin A. Traylor, 


president of the First National Bank of | 


Chicago, said the following: 

‘‘Happily, so far as my own observation 
and experience go, the one outstanding 
thing which characterizes American busi- 
ness management today is a desire to 
keep entirely free from the realm of active 
partisan polities. If here and there, there 
have been such indulgences, they are cer- 
tainly the exception and not the rule. It 
is questionable if as much can be said 
for those responsible for political pro- 
grams. 


‘‘My own feeling is that we need now, | 


as never before, honest, fair-minded frank- 


ness between business and government. 


What we all desire and what the country 
needs most of all is relief from the exist- 
ing distress. This, in my opinion, can 
only be attained if we regard our economic 
structure as a whole, setting the ideal to 
be achieved as that of a pool of prosperity 
out of which labor can draw its fair share, 


invested capital a reasonable return, and | 


government the minimum requirements 
for its operation. By a pool of prosperity, 
I mean a prosperity that embraces every 
activity of our economic life, as dis- 
tinguished from the sporadic or selective 
type, in which one section or one class 
enjoys prosperity while another suffers de- 
pression. This cannot be accomplished by 
attacking or destroying any element in 
the question. ’’ 


F. A. A. Convention Theme 
Decided On 


‘The Constructive Foree in Finance’’ 
will be the theme for the 16th Annual 
Convention of the Financial Advertisers 
Association which will be held at Boston, 
September 14-17. Active work has already 
been started to prepare a program which 
will be of outstanding merit—one which 
will actively meet the current problems of 
financial advertising. Herbert V. Proch- 
now of the First National Bank of 
Chicago, has been selected as general 
program chairman, by F. R. Kerman, 
president of the Association. 

Chairmen of the various local conven- 
tion committees are: 

Banquet committee—W. E. Chamberlain, 
State Street Trust Co.; exhibit committee 
—Mark Hanna, The Bankette Co.; harbor 
trip—Willis P. Beal, Second National 
Bank; finance committee—E. H. Kittredge, 
Hornblower & Weeks; golf committee—L. 
W. Munro, Doremus & Co; historical trip 
—Myles Standish, The Boston Post; in- 
dustrial tours—Raymond Ilg, National 
Shawmut Bank; information—Geo. Fred- 
erickson, The Boston Globe; local publicity 
—L. W. Munro, Doremus & Co.; registra- 
tion—Chas. W. Earle, Harris, Forbes & 
Co.; and souvenir—Frederick Deane, 
Tucker, Anthony & Co. 











Real value 
finds a buyer 


EVERY five-cent piece, or 
higher expenditure, gets more 
value in telephone service today 
than ever before. The public 
appreciates the fact. 

The use of the telephone 
keeps right on. More and more 
thousands of people are acquir- 
ing the telephone habit—largely 
in response to quicker service 
and better voice transmission. 

Credit these improvements to 
the spirit of self-criticism among 
telephone workers, which results 


in their unflagging efforts to ‘“do 
it better.” 

This attitude is at once an as- 
surance of good service and a 
safeguard of telephone invest- 
ments. It means that the plant 
is always kept to a maximum 
efficiency, flexible to growing 
demand, adequate for new uses. 
Here is a contributing cause to 
the half-century record of reg- 
ular, reasonable dividends. 

May we send you a copy of our 
booklet, “‘Some Financial Facts’? ? 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Ine. 


195 Broadway, New York City 


FOR REGISTERED MAIL 


REPLACES SEALING WAX 


tHE Original *»> Only 


BANKERS’ 
FISHSKIN SEALS 


Approved by Postal Department 
and Insurance Companies 


DAVENPORT-TAYLOR 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


412 ORLEANS ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Write for Samples and Prices 
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OUR OFFERING LIST WILL BE MAILED REGULARLY UPON REQUEST 


GM AC obligations 


enjoy the protective background of highly liquid assets, with 
credit factors widely diversified in region and enterprise. Long 
regarded as a national standard for short term investment, they 
have been purchased by individuals, institutions and 
thousands of banks the country over. 






































available in convenient maturities and 
denominations at current discount rates 

















GENERAL Motors 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Executive Office -- BROADWAY at 57TH STREET ~ New York City 









































CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS 4 OVER $80,000,000 
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A Complete Banking Service 


The Midland Bank offers exceptional facilities 
for the transaction of banking business of every 
description. It has offices in the Atlantic Liners 
* Aguitania” “ Berengaria” “ Mauretania” 
and with affiliated banks operates over 2550 
branches in Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 


The offices in Poultry and at 196 Piccadilly are 
specially equipped for the use of American visitors. 






























































Head Office: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 
Overseas Branch: 122 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 











TOTAL RESOURCES EXCEED $2,000,000,000 
































Soon after my latest copy of THE BANKERS 
MONTHLY reached me it disappeared from my desk. 
I would appreciate very much receiving another 
copy from you. 


HOMER W. PRICE 


Assistant Cashier, The United States National Bank, 
Denver, Colo. 
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The Bankers Librarian 





Recent Books 


GoLFpoM, The Business Journal of Golf. 


A paper-bound publication 56 pages, 
published for free distribution by the 
Golf Club and Ball Manufacturers As. 
sociation and may be procured from the 
leading manufacturers of golf clubs and 
balls, or from the office of the magazine 
236 No. Clark Street, Chicago. It is pub- 
lished for the purpose of supplying 
organizing, constructing and financing 
information of use to the moving spirits 
in smaller town golf clubs. It is further 
designated as ‘‘the Golf Club Organizers’ 
Handbook’’. 


TATE’S MONEY MANUAL 1931. Published 


by Effingham Wilson, London. Cloth, 116 
pages, 5s. Supplementary to ‘‘Tate’s 
Modern Cambist’’ keeping up-to-date in- 
formation on the World’s currencies, ex- 
changes, and weights and measures sys- 
tems. The principal features of this vol- 
ume are the London Gold Market, the 
stabilization of the currency of Czecho- 
Slovakia, the new coinage of Belgium, the 
projected new silver coinage of France 
and the French Gold Question, and so on. 


BANKING CONCENTRATION IN THE UNITED 


States by Joseph Stagg Lawrence. Pub- 
lished by the Bankers Publishing (Co., 
N. Y. Cloth, 317 pages, $5. Mr. Lawrence 
makes a careful analysis of present bank- 
ing trends and criticises the movement 
from the standpoint of public policy; 
safety of operation; and from the stand- 
point of profits to the individual banks. 
For purposes of comparison he divides 
the banks into four different groups: The 
big city banks; medium size city banks, 
country banks in states where failures 
have been comparatively low; and coun- 
try banks in the so-called ‘‘ distress 
areas’’, He has compiled a mass of data 
on these four groups and gives a detailed 
comparison of their operating ratios 
from which interesting conclusions can 
be drawn as to which type of bank is the 
most successful from the standpoint of 
management. 


, 


Stxty YEARS oF BRANCH BANKING IN 


VIRGINIA by George T. Starnes. Pub- 
lished by The Maemillan Co., N. Y. 
Cloth, 129 pages, $2. A sound investiga- 
tion of the history of banking in Vir- 
ginia, thoroughly documented and pre- 
sented in a straightforward and _ intel- 
ligible fashion. 





FraupD—ItTs Controt. THROUGH ACCOUNTS 


by George Bennett. Published by The 
Century Co., New York. Cloth, 132 pages, 
$1.50. The purpose of this book is to show 
the legal aspects of fraud in accounts, 
and to suggest general remedies to pre- 
vent fraud with particular reference to 
the utilization of the principles of in- 
ternal check. 


THE MENACE OF OVERPRODUCTION compiled 


by Scoville Hamlin. Published by John 


Wiley & Sons, Ine. Cloth, 202 pages, 
$2.75. This book gives us first the facts 
as to the extent of overproduction—de- 
fined primarily as plant capacity in ex- 
cess of market demands—in many fields, 
competently summarized by experts. 
Secondly, it gives us many valuable hints 
and suggestions for constructive action. 
Of interest to the loaning officer. 


Our Mysterious PANics 1830-1930 by 

Charles Albert Collman. Published by 

William Morrow & Co., N. Y. Cloth, 

n the 292 pages, $2. A study of the causes that 

3 and led to the great inflation of 1929 and its 

izine calamitous consequences. These develop- 

pub. ments are compared with Wall Street’s 

lying other high panics for the last 100 years, 

neing each of which is presented as a swift, 

pirits human drama, crowded with excitement 
rther and pulsating episodes. 


— Tue BUSINESS MAN AND His BANK by 


Wm. H. Kniffin. Published by MeGraw- 
ished Hill Book Co., N. Y. Cloth, 326 pages. 
. 116 An account of the organization and fune- 
‘ate’s tions of banks from the viewpoint of the 
te in- business man to enable him to cooperate 
8, ex- with his bank intelligently and to the 
: ave fullest advantage of both. 
$ vol- 
, the 
echo- 


INVESTMENT BANKERS ASSOCIATION OF 
America. Annual yearbook. Cloth and 

leather. 314 pages. The reports and 
n, the speeches printed in this book contain 
rance 


much that is new and of interest to the yt BA N K L CKS 
30 On, banking profession. , a 
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Published by McGraw-Hill Book Co. modern banking institutions, 
N. Y. Cloth, 281 pages, $3. In addition 


to presenting a complete survey of the us the Albany Savings Bank has 
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How O_p Am I FINANCIALLY? By Charles ALBANY SAVINGS BANK, 
Mills de Forest. Published by the Ameri- — — SOS Sse 
ean Provident Corp. N. Y. Cloth, 110 e ari 4 e- Aechinest, Henry tres Cab 
ad 3 with ies an i - ai Builders of Vault Equipment 
pages, $: with membership dues of $2. ’ Remington & Sherman Co., Phila., Pa. 
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anced financial program. 
; can 
is the FEDERAL RESERVE Po.uicy 1921-1930 by 
nt of Harold L. Reed. Published by The YALE MARKED IS YALE MADE 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., N. Y. C. Cloth, 
201 pages, $2.50. A careful, detailed, 
and critical analysis of the efforts of the 
Federal Reserve System to adapt and i A A a i i A A A A i i A A A i TR i 
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adjust its policies to meet changing 

business and economic situations during 

a decade of sharply defined periods of . en P 
prosperity, recession, depression, and re- I am wondering if it would be possible 


= for you to send me two or three copies of 


— Sick In BED witH ComMoN Stocks by the issue of THE BANKERS MONTHLY 
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A . . s 


; indivi a es 7 
f in- dividual investment policies, but largely Trust Department, California National Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 
to supply the human and emotional side 


of the picture without advance knowl- 
piled edge of which the investor is likely to be 
John unsuccessful. 
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WHEN YOU’RE ON THE 
MEMORIAL COMMITTEE 


When beloved personages 
pass, the memorial their as- 
sociates appreciate most, is a 
bronze tablet, placed in a con- 
spicuous position where their 
work has been accomplished. 


Such a memorial is an inspi- 
ration to those who carry on 
the work. 


Write us for illustrations of fine 
tablets we have produced. 


THE ART IN BRONZE CO. 


INCORPORATED 
1622 East 41st Street « Cleveland, Ohio 


We manufacture a most complete group of 
all Bronze signs—"'Next Window, Please.”’ 
Sample shipped on approval, $4.00 each. 


wwwvwvovovovwvovwvoyv 





N the business of 


manufacturing en- 
velopes, too, there 


are standards of 
safety, integrity, 
reliability and fair 


dealing. 








DATE 


April 13-16 
April 17-18 
April 20-22 
April 24-26 
April 27-29 
April 28-29 
May 1-2 
May 7-8 
May 11-12 
May 12-13 
May 12-13 
May 12-14 
May 13-15 
May 14-15 
May 14-16 
May 20-21 
May 20-22 
May 21-22 
May 21-23 
May 25-27 
May 28-30 
June 2-3 
June 8-9 
June 8-12 
June 9-11 
June 10-11 
June 11-13 
June 12-13 
June 12-13 
June 18-19 
June 18-19 
June 18-20 
June 18-21 
June 19-20 
June 20-21 
June 22-24 
June 22-24 
June 22-26 
June 24-26 
June 25-26 
June 26-27 
July 26-28 
Sept. 3 
Sept. 4-5 
Sept. 14-17 
Sept. 16-18 
Oct. 5-8 
Oct. 21-23 


Nov. 1-5 


EVENT 


Executive Council, American Bankers Assn. 


Fourth Southern Trust Conference 
Reserve City Bankers 

New Mexico Bankers Association 
North Carolina Bankers Association 
Arkansas Bankers Association 
Florida Bankers Association 


Tennessee Bankers Association (Tentative) 


Mid-West Savings Conference 
Missouri Bankers Association 
Mississippi Bankers Association 
Texas Bankers Association 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association 
Alabama Bankers Association 
New Jersey Bankers Association 
Maryland Bankers Association 
South Carolina Bankers Association 
Kansas Bankers Association 
California Bankers Association 
Illinois Bankers Association 
Georgia Bankers Association 
Oklahoma Bankers Association 
Idaho Bankers Association 
American Institute of Banking 
Minnesota Bankers Association 
Indiana Bankers Association 
Virginia Bankers Association 
Oregon Bankers Association 
Maine Bankers Association 
Wisconsin Bankers Association 
North Dakota Bankers Association 
Washington Bankers Association 


District of Columbia Bankers Association 


Colorado Bankers Association 
Utah Bankers Association 

New York Bankers Association 
Iowa Bankers Association 
Michigan Bankers Association 
South Dakota Bankers Association 
West Virginia Bankers Association 
Connecticut Bankers Association 
Montana Bankers Association 
Delaware Bankers Association 
Wyoming Bankers Association 
Financial Advertisers Association 


Savings Bank Association of the State of N. Y. 


American Bankers Association 


Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain Trust 


Conference 
Investment Bankers Association 


Augusta, Ga. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Richmond, Va. 
Carlsbad 
Pinehurst 

Little Rock 

West Palm Beach 
Chattanooga 
South Bend, Ind. 
Excelsior Springs 


San Angelo 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Gadsden 

Atlantic City 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Topeka 

Los Angeles 
Chicago 

Sea Island Beach 
Oklahoma City 
Boise 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Minneapolis 
Indianapolis 

Old Point Comfort 
Seaside 

Poland Springs 
Milwaukee 

Fargo 

Seattle 

Hot Springs, Va. 
Estes Park 

Salt Lake City 
Upper Saranac 
Waterloo 

Toronto, Canada 
Huron 

White Sulphur Springs 
New London 
Yellowstone Park, Wyo. 
Rehoboth 
Cheyenne 

Boston 

Niagara Falls 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
San Francisco 


White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. 


NEW BANKS REPORTED IN PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION 


*Indicates Press Report 


2 State Banks; 4 National Banks 


j j 
" : SuRPLus «& 
State & Town NAME OF BANK Capirat | PRorits 


Arkansas 
ae Bentonville The American National Bank) $ 25,000 |... 
of Bentonville 
Kentucky | 
Paducah |The ee Bank 100,000 |... 


of Paduca 
ENVELOPE CO. | “‘etesos cit 
4500 CORTLAND ST. 
CHICAGO, - ILLINOIS 


CORRESPONDENT 


bw | Walter Haxton 
Reeves and Russell, 
117 Guthrie Bldg. 
.|E. A. Swank and E. H. Smith 


.|C. M. Preston, Pres. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


.sseeeee ft. T. Minor, Jr., Pres.; 
; C. E. Lindsay, Sec. & Cash. 


25,000 
625,000 


*Commercial Bank of Jeffer-| 
| son City 
Knoxville \*Hamilton National Bank 
Virgini 
harlottesville |*Citizens Bank & Trust Co. 
| 








200,000 
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BANKS ORGANIZED OR REOPENED 


34 State Banks; 3 National Banks; 26 Reopened Banks 





5 3 : . SURPLUS « . 
Ss s & TOWN NaME OF BANK b - SSIDEN SHIE 
SraTe Capiral Pacers PRESIDENT CASHIER 












Arkansas 
Alpena Pass Bank of Alpena (Reopened) $1,100 H. G. Hudspeth T. M. Rains 











































Bentonville Bank of Bentonville SNS «6 xdiee A. L. Ferguson S. O. Whaley 
Blytheville First National Bank (Reopened) 100,000 24,590 Joe Isaacs J. W. Snyder 
Everton Bank of North Arkansas (Reopened) : me Sea RRS hey me ; eS Soe se 
Harrison Citizens Bank & Trust Co. (Reopened) a T. E. Milburn C. C. Alexander 
Lead Hill Bank of Lead Hill (Reopened) 10,000 .......... A. T. Hudspeth Troy Ramsey 
Paragould Security Bank & Trust Co. (Reopened) ‘ 50,000 10,000 J. W. Alexander E. R. Browning 
; . 
Lakeland Peoples Savings Bank 50,000 15,000 C. F. Smith ‘ W. H. Klein 
ois 
Timewell Timewell State Bank GRMN ic ois ads C. E. Chapman .F. H. Manny 
Mooresville Citizens Bank 000 12,500 J. M. Powell Oscar G. Couch 
Surplus 
Iowa ; 
Burt Burt Savings Bank ; rape W. T. Peters J. T. Heaney 
Williams Williams Savings Bank 25,000 5,000 A. H. Graffunder F. A. Rummel 
. 
Hartford Hartford State Bank 20,000 .. F. M. Arnold W. J. Musch 
Kentucky 
Sturgis Bank of Sturgis (Reopened 50,000 JC Te - 2 —S=s_i(ié‘«é#W aww w= 
fississippi 
Ashlanc Ashland Branch Bank (Branch of Plue Mountain) Wg a Lhe ted ewauen J. W. Gresham, Mgr 
(Reopened) . ’ 
Blue Mountain Bank of Blue Mountain (Reopened | | rn” J. J. Mayfield A. A. Graham 
Ecru Merchants & Farmers Bank (Reopened WN oso. bassuds J. H. Windham T. M. Wingo 
Ethe! Bank of Ethel (Reopened) 10,000 4,360 O. S. Crasthwait RK. L. Crasthwait 
Jonestown Peoples Bank (Reopened) i —s—ee Pee ae gad eben Gade B. K. Smith 
Sturgis Citizens Bank (Reopened) 10,000 5,120 S. P. Morgan D. B. Horton 
Water Valley Peoples Bank (Reopened) 40,000 M. C. Knox H. K. Kunter 
Nebraska 
Center Center State Bank (Reopened) 15,000 .......... Geo. Guewich Clad Britt 
Guide Rock Guide Rock State Bank (Reopened) 25,000 5,000 L. H. Hunter S. E. Vogler 
New Jersey 
Haddon Heights First National Bank 100,000 50,020 F. M. Archer, Sr. E. H. Effing 
North Carolina 
Bryson City Citizens Bank of Bryson City (Reopened) 30,000 1,230 R. G. Coffey O. P. Williams 
Candor Bank of Candor (Reopened) ee sn aoe D. C. Ewing A. A. Maness 
Garysburg Merchants & Farmers Bank (Reopened) 15,000 12,500 J. B. Collier J. W. Brown 
Hayesville Clay County Bank (Reopened) 15,400 6,000 W. R. Ellerson R. E. Crawford 
Severn Bank of Severn (Reopened) 4p bee ae ade 
Swannanoa See ee a ees Ce i de ccc tb abudbcbbnccesewh scaninnnal aceekenwasestene 
South Dakota 
Freeman Merchants State Bank (Reopened) 40,000 4,310 J. M. Wollmann Jacob J. Wollmann 
Platte Farmers & Merchants 25,000 F,000 N. J. Thomson G. J. McGregor | 
Surplus 
Tennessee 
Camden Bank of Camden 20,000 ... .... R. T. Flynn G. R. Allison 
























exas 
a First National Bank (Reopened 25,000 5,000 R. C. Downs R. A. Smith 
rozet Peoples Bank 25,000 5,000 G. R. B. Michie Thomas Behrendt 
, Surplus 
Wisconsin , 
Cassville Badger State Bank (Reopened 25,000 .......... K. L. Kleinpell H. D. Brainerd 
Fennimore State Bank of Fennimore (Reopened 50,000 25,000 A. E. Ketterer T. M. Webster 





Hansen—Hansen State Bank 
Nelson—Farmers State Bank 


Banks Reported Closed lowa : 
Elk Horn—Farmers Bank 
Alabama 


rreeley —See i y < ri b < . 
Tuverne—Bank of Luverne Greeley eeurity Savings Bank North Carolina 
ee ee, eee Kansas Salemburg—Bank of Salemburg 


Colorado Kipp—Kipp State Bank 


: ‘ ; Ohio 
Hudson—First State Bank Paxico—State Bank of Paxico Bellefontaine—Peoples-Commercial 
Niwot—Niwot State Bank Kentucky Bank 


Hardinsburg—Bank of Hardinsburg & 
Trust Co. 
Louisiana 
Slagle—First State Bank & Trust Co. 
(Branch of Leesville) 


Bloomingburg—Peoples Bank 
Canton—Canton Bank 
Covington—Stillwater Valley Bank Co. 
Dresden—Dresden State Bank 
Gloucester—Gloucester State Bank 


Georgia 
Menlo—Menlo Bank 
Vienna—American Banking Corp. 





Illinois 
Berwick—Farmers State Bank 





Chieago—Novak & Steiskal State Bank Michigan ete ie Re og 
Chica Schiff Trust & pti B: k Jackson—Farmers & Workingmens Sav- Roseville—Roseville State Bank 
Sadng—lending ‘State <a * ings Bank Utiea—Farmers Bank 
MeConnell—MeConnell State Bank Minnesota Pennsylvania 


Altoona—Mountain City Trust Co. 
Altoona—Union Bank 

East Pittsburgh—Peoples State Bank 
Ebensburg—Ebensburg Trust Co. 
New Salem—Miners State Bank 


Noble—The Bank of Noble Danube—Danube State Bank 
Palmyra—First State Bank Kensington—Farmers & Merchants State 
Peoria—State Trust & Savings Bank Bank 

Ramsey—Peoples State Bank Missouri 

Rochelle—Rochelle Trust & Ash Grove—Farmers Bank 





Savings 


Bank 
Rushville—Bank of Rushville 
Salem—Salem State Bank 


Indiana 
Ambia—Farmers & Merchants Bank 
Denver—Citizens State Bank 
Goshen—State Bank of Goshen 
Oolitie—Oolitic State Bank 
Sheridan—Farmers & Merchants Na- 

tional Bank 

South Bend—Washington State Bank 
Vallonia—Vallonia State Bank 
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Cameron—Cameron Trust Co. 
Cowgill—First National Bank 
Gerster—Bank of Gerster 
Gower—Gower Bank 
Osceola—Citizens State Bank 
Perryville—Home Trust Co. 
Trimble—Trimble State Bank 


Montana 


Cirele—Cirele State Bank 


Nebraska 


Columbus—Columbus State Bank 
Columbus—Home Savings Bank 





Osceola Mills—Peoples National Bank 
Philadelphia—Bank of M. L. Blitzstein 
& Co. 


Republic—First National Bank 





South Carolina 


Aynor—Bank of Aynor 
Chappells—Farmers Bank 
Sharon—Planters Bank 
Wellford—Bank of Wellford 


South Dakota 


Jefferson—First State Bank 


(Continued on page 255) 





























State &« Town 






Arkansas 
Corning 








Decatur 
Strong 
California 
Rialto 
Colorado 
Haxtun 
Limon 


























Connecticut 
Norwalk 

















Georgia 
Dahlonega 

Illinois 
Chicago 




















Chicago 














Chicago 








Fairbury 











Monmouth 











Salem 














Stonington 
Indiana 


Avilla 
Butler 





























Hartford City 
South Bend 
South Bend 























South Bend 











South Bend 











Union City 








Iowa 
Donnellson 














Hawkeye 











Morning Sun 
Kansas 
Herndon 




















Miltonvale 














Maryland 
Clarksville 














Massachusetts 
West Newton 
Michigan 


Fenton 





























Saginaw 


Minnesota 
Lake Henry 
(Paynesville P.O.) 
Missouri 
Kansas City 
Richland 


Nebraska 
York 


















































New Jersey 
Paterson 
New York 
Le Roy 
North Carolina 
Albermarle 


Bethel 
























































North Dakota 
Oakes 














Washburn 
Zeeland 
hi 


0 
Ashtabula 
Oklahoma 
Buffalo 


























Clinton 
Pawhuska 
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6 Consolidations; 9 Purchases; 


PRESENT NAME 
First State Bank 
Bank of Decatur 
Citizens Bank 
First National Bank 


Farmers State Bank 
Limon National Bank 


Merchants Bank & Trust Co. 


Bank of Dahlonega 


Chatham State Bank 


Devon Trust & Savings Bank 


Chatfield Trust & Savings 


Bank 
Fairbury State Bank 


National Bank of Monmouth 


Salem National Bank 
First State Bank 
Community State Bank 
Knisely Brothers & Co. 


Citizens State Bank 
American Trust Co. 


The Citizens National Bank Chapin State Bank 
and Citizens Trust & Sav- 


ings Bank 


First Nationa! Bank and the River Park State Bank 


Union Trust Co. 


First National Bank and the South Bend State Bank 


_ Union Trust Co. 
Union Trust Co. 


FoRMER NAME 


Bank of Knobel, Knobel, Ark., Succeeds 
and Bank of Datto, Datto, 
Ark 


State Bank of Decatur Succeeds 


Victoria Bank Succeeds 
Citizens National Bank Absorbed 
First National Bank Absorbed 


First National Bank, Genoa, Absorbed 
Til. 


Central Fairfield Trust Co. 


Succeeds 


Bank of Dahlonega and Bank Merger 
of Lumpkin County 


Park Manor State Bank with Merger 
Chatham State Bank 
Broadway National Bank 
with Devon Trust & 
Savings Bank 
Harbor State Bank 


Merger 


Taken over 


Fairbury Bank Reorganization 

Farmers& Merchants National Taken over 
Bank, Roseville, Ill 

Salem State Bank with Salem Consolidation 
National Bank 

Farmers State Bank and First Consolidation 
Nationa! Bank 


Avilla State Bank Succeeds 

First National Bank with Consolidation 
Knisely Bros. & Co. 

Union Trust Co. 


Taken over 
La Salle State Bank 


Absorbed 
Absorbed 


Taken over 
Merger 


Union Loan & Trust Co. Reorganization 


Donnellson State Bank and Argyle Savings Bank, Argyle, Taken over 


Citizens State Bank 
Citizens Savings Bank 


Iowa State Bank 
First State Bank 


Miltonvale State Bank 


Central Bank of Howard 


County 


Newton Trust Co. 
(West Newton Office) 


State Savings Bank of Fenton 


Peoples American State Bk. 


Lake Henry State Bank 


Sterling State Bank 
Pulaski County Bank 


City National Bank 


Second National Bank 
Bank of Le Roy 


Page Trust Co. 


(Branch of Aberdeen) 
Greenville Banking & Tr. Co 
(Branch of Greenville) 


First National Bank 


Farmers Security Bank 
Zeeland State Bank 


Marine Savings Bank Co. 


Oklahoma State Bank 


Security National Bank 


lowa 
Alpha State Bank, Alpha, Ia. Merger 
with Citizens Savings Bank 
Morning Sun State Bank Reorganization 
First State Bank, Traer, Kan. Merger 
with First State Bank 
The State Bank and Drovers Merger 
State Bank 


Highland Bank of Howard 
County 


Title 


First National Bank 


Succeeds 


Commercial State SavingsBk. Merger 
and Fenton State Sav. Bk. 

American State Bank and Merger 
Peoples Savings Bank 


Farmers State Bank, Spring Taken over 
Hill, (Melrose P. O.) 


Mutual Bank Purchased 
Bank of Swedeborg, Swede- Taken over 
borg, Mo. 


Bank of Commerce with City Consolidation 
National Bank 


Columbus National Bank Purchased 


Le Roy National Bank Absorbed 
Stanly Bank & Trust Co. 


Succeeds 


Bethel Banking & Trust Co., Merger 
with Greenville Banking & 


Trust Co. 
Guelph State Bank, Assumed 
Guelph, N. D. 
Washburn State Bank Purchased 
German State Bank Assumed 
Marine National Bank Succeeds 


Selman State Bank, Selman, Merger 
with Oklahoma State Bank 


State Bank of Bessie, Bessie Purchased 


Citizens-First National Bank Citizens National Bank and Merger 


First National Bank 


How CHANGED 


CAPITAL 


$25,000 


10,000 
25,000 


200,000 


15,000 


300,000 


200,000 


200,000 


50,000 


50,000 


25,000 


25,000 .... 


60,000 


50,000 


25,000 
25,000 
15,000 


20,000 


30,000 


50,000 


500,000 


10,000 


200,000 


50,000 


20,000 
20,000 


50,000 


20,000 


SURPLUS «& 


CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


4 Title Changes; 21 Mergers; 2 Assumed; 
6 Absorptions; 4 Reorganizations; 10 Successions; 13 Taken Over 


PRESIDENT 


PRorFitTs 





$ 4,450 Joseph Sellmeyer 


2,000 Philo Rodgers 
2,5000. B. Clark 


165,700 H. W. Gregory 
5,000 J. F. Pruett 


121,330 John Bain 
136,090 B. L. Rosset 


46,010 A. W. Tobias 


22,500T. D. Karnes 
Surplus 


64,530 M. Hinderer 
2,000 J. J. Dwyer 


......if. H. Hush 
19,5200. T. Knisely 


5,000 P. 1. Turner 


10,120 L. H. Hauth 
7,500 W. A. Thompson 
10,000 A. S. Steele 


10,000 J. W. Fury 


17,160 H. E. Zepp 


70,130 F. A. Chapin 


582,640 E. L. Beach 


2,240 P. C. Piilon 


28,000 H. C. McCartney 


7,0000. H. Holtan 
29,450 John Bischof 


15,000 J. L. Laird 
2,000 D. H. Powers 


20,000 W. C. Tucker 





CASHIER 





D. P. Day 


H. J. Kuebler 
R. L. Mann 


W. P. Clark, 
Sec. & Treas, 


J. F. Sanders 


A. R. Eunson 


G. W. Story 


8S. G. Boberg 


M. E. Tarpy 


J.C. Martin 
J. I. Owen 


G. B. Hines 
C. H. Phelps 


©. M. Aukerman, 
Sec.-Treas, 


H. A. Sweigard 
M. H. McDonald 
F. H. Drath 


L. E. Stimson 
Evans Ashmore 
H. B. Thayer, Jr., 
Asst. Treas. 
F. H. Hitchcock 


B. F. Griffin 


A .H. Anfang 


A. P. Harris 


S. C. Ives 


G. V. Dill 


H. A. Fischer 
W. A. Melchert 


Julius Lukkarila 


J. F. Fielder 


J. W. Keith 


(Continued on next page) 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


(Continued from preceding page) 










State & TOWN PRESENT NAME ForMER NAME How CHancep 9 = CapiraL 


SuRPius « PRESIDENT 
PRoFITs - 


CASHIER 
















Pennsylvania — a pre . : ita ; : oe 
Dormont Dormont Savings & Trust Co. Citizens State Bank with Merger $125,000 $161,820J. S. McKibbin F. P. Johnston 
(Pittsburgh P. O.) pore Savings & Trust 
o. 

Hazleton American Bank & Trust Co. City Bank & Trust Co. with Merger 450,000 665,610,J. C. Kochezynski A. J. Shigo, 

American Bk. & Tr. Co. « ° reas. 
Irwin First National Bank Citizens National Bank Purchased _..... oe Ae 4 a 0 eee ee eek A es ee 5 le aes 
Millersburg Millersburg Trust Co. Millersburg Bank Succeeds 125,000 120,000,A. F. Gilbert K. E. Heckert, 



















































Nesquehoning First National Bank Miners Bank and First Consolidation 100,000 114,200 Levi Marsden J. C. Corby 
National Bank 
Pine Grove Fine Grove National Bank & Pine Growe National Bank ‘Titlo 0 cikccchcccfccccciccncleccccedecesssccccleceuscncscescsten 
Trust Co. 
Scottdale First National Bank Broadway National Bank Merger 50,000 898,910,B. F. Keister C. H. Loucks 
with First National Bank 
South Carolina J 
Bamberg South Carolina Savings Bank Bamberg Bank ng Co. DG” .. TeaaadicsdeloeivenGedieneenececesencdad C. C. Hutto, 
(Branch of Charleston) Cash. in charge 
South Dakota aa ae 
Mobridge Citizens Bank & Trust Co. Citizens State Bank Reorganization 50,000 10,000 W. F. Mailand W. P. Jones 
exas 
Atlanta Atlanta National Bank Farmers State Bank , ee § . \vcceunskdelsdecewladeubeeuedatauawawanacr ans ers ee 
De Leon —_ & Merchants Natl Security State Bank UG — lca canansalicsdccbiaahiénncceatcobdcduetnesseceeancnesan 
an 
Cleburne Cleburne State Bank = A, a Bank, Purchased 100,000 51,000 W. P. Hobby H. C. Custard 
ey, Tex. 
Hillsboro Central Bank & Trust Co. Farmers National Bank and Merger 100,000 . .W.M. Williams J. L. Beavers 
First State Bank 
Huntsville Huntsville Bank & Trust Co. Huntsville State Bank Taken over 50,000 . .....R. W. Miller J. E. Parish 
Oklaunion First State Bank First State Bank, Harrold, Merger 10,000 3,430H. M. King Stella Nettles 
Tex., with First State Bk., 
Oklaunion 
Quitman First National Bank Pee See ee, Cre tsi cee ccaleccddesccclecesesnqaccngacaslacéeebeuuadeduenn 
ins, Tex., with First Nat'l 
Bank, Quitman 
Riesel First State Bank Farmers State Bank, PN — ll linéd cuslecchadcqcacadeduncswieagacneecdsenwedetaawawn aan 
Perry, Tex. 
Roscoe Roscoe State Bank First National Bank Purchased eee ea dines wheawlednnubines Gane tana 
Stamford Stamford State Bank First State Bank with Stam- Merger CO ee . E. Morrow J. R. Pratt, Jr. 
ford State Bank 
Whitesboro Whitesboro National Bank Security National Bank, Consolidation 50,000 12,260C. B. Dorchester J. B. Cobler 
Collinsville, with Whites- 
boro National Bank 
Salt Lake City Walker Bank & Trust Co. Walker Brothers, Bankers Title 1,500,000 891,480 E. O. Howard J. J. Kelly 
Hilisville Farmers Bank, Inc. Laurel Fork Bank, Pee —“(ié‘«éi ce cw wae dv Og Ww secu heed dama wed eeenesesaaeenenenee 
Laurel Fork 
Washington 
Dayton Broughton National Bank Bank of Starbuck, Purchased 100,000 75,000C. J. Broughton S. H. Butler 
Starbuck, Wash. 
Tekoa Tekoa State Bank Citizens State Bank with Merger 30,000 SR iicawedn ddcéckeaehtanwetieeewe 
Tekoa State Bank 
West Virginia 
Clendenin Farmers & Citisons State Bk.'Firet National Bamk withiMergem 0c iccccccccleccccccccclescccccossccedecelsttesceccececccess 
Farmers & Citizens State 
Bank 
Huntington Twentieth Street Bank Guyandotte Bank Taken over 100,000 37,000 D. A. Hall A. C. Hinerman 
Huntington Huntington Banking & Trust Ohio Valley Bank ee es Pee schadias sskeeeeddcbpnaaacelecuncantnneee 
Co. Taken over 
Wisconsin 


Sheboygan Sheboygan Trust Co. Sheboygan Loan & Tr. Co. Title 








tected when the bank is closed. Even 
the bank’s correspondence contains 


Banks Reported Closed Build Large Vaults 





(Continued from page 253) 
Tennessee 
Calhoun—Calhoun Bank 
Cleveland—Peoples Bank 
Daisy—Citizens Bank 
Dixon Springs—Peoples Bank 
Louden—Bank of Louden 
Texas 
Inez—Inez State Bank 
Paris—American National Bank 
Walnut Springs—State Bank of Walnut 
Springs 
Whitehouse—Guaranty State Bank 
Virginia 
Jarratt—Bank of Jarratts, Ine. 
Norfolk—Metropolitan Bank & Trust Co. 
Washington 
Elk—Elk State Bank 
Wisconsin 


Sheboygan—Sheboygan County Mutual 
Savings Bank 


The letter that talks to a prospect 
as man to man, that gets at his need, 
his ambitions, his problems and dif- 
fieulties, will bring response. 
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There is a possibility that some 
banks have failed to grow because 
the bankers who operate them have 
not had a sufficiently large vision of 
future requirements. 


This is illustrated by the plans 
made by some banks for the vault, 
when their new building is con- 
structed. Time after time the plan- 
ning of the vault is left to the last, 
and the amount of space available 
seems to be restricted. 


After the bank is built and in op- 
eration, it is soon discovered that 
the vault is too small. The result is 
that records and other important 
material, which should be inside the 
vault, have to be left outside at night, 


subject to the ravages of fire and 
theft. 


All bank records are important 
documents and should be doubly pro- 


many letters that are really con- 
tracts, and the bank’s copy should 
certainly be protected. 

The one way to prevent such a mis- 
take is to plan the vault first. Make 
it large enough so that it will hold 
all of the bank’s records for a long 
time to come. It is an expensive mat- 
ter to tear down a good wall to en- 
large the vault. Some vault walls are 
so well built that not only do they 
keep out yegg men, but require 
special tools and methods to demol- 
ish the walls, if enlargement has to 
be made. 

The right way is to plan for plenty 
of space in the beginning, allowing 
some space that may not be used for 
a while in order that there will be no 
temptation to leave any important 
records outside subject to destruc- 
tion. 





“Overs and Shorts” 


Is This A Joke Or A Tragedy? 


Speaking before the Investment 
Bankers Association Convention at 
New Orleans, Silas H. Strawn, a 
director of the First National Bank 
of Chicago, told the following story. 

Mr. Traylor, president of the 
First National Bank and myself, 
were called some months ago to give 
information to an investigation com- 
mittee of Congress. While Mr. Tray- 
lor was on the stand, he was asked 
what Mr. Strawn had to do with the 
First National Bank. Mr. Traylor 
said: ‘‘He is a director’’. His ques- 
tioner then asked what that meant. 
**Q,’’ said Mr. Traylor, ‘‘It means 
that he comes like 29 others and sits 
and gets his pay.”’ 


—@——_ 


Savings Banks Compete With 
Undertakers 

During the course of an address 
before the Academy of Political 
Science recently, Thomas W. Lamont 
related an interesting conversation 
with an undertaker. The undertaker 
said: 

‘‘Mr. Lamont, there’s no use talk- 
ing, business is awful. People are 
just saving money terribly. They 
ain’t going to the doctors no more 
and ain’t having no operations. They 
must be seared and just saving their 
money instead.’’ 


The Odors Of Banking 


The following story is told by H. A. 
Hopf, who has been a frequent con- 
tributor to THE BANKERS MONTHLY. 

‘*Pop,’’ said the banker’s boy, 
‘You took a day off today, didn’t 
you?”’ 

‘*Yes, son, how do you know?”’ 

The boy’s nose wrinkled up a bit 
and he said ‘‘ You smell golfy’’. 


————_. 


Advice To Investors 


The New York Sun publishes the 
following question and answer. 

‘“*“Hello—What does Savage Arms 
Company deal in? 

Mabel. 

‘*Mabe—Muscle developers. It is 
strong just now and we would buy 
on all bulges.”’ 
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We Bankers Must Stick 
Together 

Clair M. Fisher of the Camden 
Safe Deposit and Trust Co., Camden, 
N. J., is telling the following story. 

John and Mary had been married 
only a short time when John was re- 
quired to take a 50-mile business trip 
without his wife. 

Starting in the morning, he swore 
he would return for the 7 o’clock 
dinner. But 7 o’clock found him 
absent. The hours went by and still 
no husband. 

When 10 o’clock came, the frantic 
bride sent this telegram to a friend 
of his in each of five towns through 
which he would pass: 

‘‘John is missing. Much worried. 
Have you seen anything of him?’’ 

John reached home at midnight, 
having had engine trouble on the 
way and soon the answers began to 
arrive. Each telegram read: 

‘* John is all right. He is spending 
the night with me.’’ 


> 


Radio Letters 


Speaking before the trust company 
division of the American Bankers 
Association at the annual convention 
at Cleveland, Merlin H. Aylesworth 
president of the National Broadeast- 
ing Co. told the following story. 

‘*A good lady wrote to us not long 
ago and said: ‘Don’t send us any 
more symphony music. We don’t 
like it. We like Walter Damrosch, 
but no symphony’. 

‘* Another old lady wrote, ‘We are 
very tired of jazz, and hope you will 
send out no more. We would like to 
have Paul Whiteman, or D. A. 
Rolfe’.’’ 


Hardly A Fair Request 


It is reported that a London 
banker surprised a burglar who had 
suecessfully opened his vault. 

‘*Put all that stuff back in the 
vault,’’ demanded the banker. 

The burglar replied ‘‘Lumme, 
gov’nor, not all of it: be fair, ’arf of 
it belongs to the bank across the 
street.”’ 
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